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ABSTRACT 


The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  and  related  literature 
were  examined  in  order  to  construct  a  conceptual  framework 
setting  forth  the  aims  and  procedures  of  an  ideal  extra¬ 
curricular  program.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
whether  there  are  significant  differences  in  attitudes  and 
practices  among  Edmonton  junior  high  teachers,  principals, 
and  central  office  personnel;  and  whether  these  attitudes  and 
practices  conform  with  the  model  set  forth  in  the  literature. 

A  values  instrument  of  thirty  items  was  derived  from 
the  aims  of  the  extracurricular  program  stated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Interview  schedules  were  drawn  up  for 
teachers,  principals,  and  central  office  personnel.  Ten 
schools  were  selected  at  random  from  the  junior  high  schools 
maintained  by  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board.  Three  teacher 
were  chosen  at  random  in  each  school.  Five  staff  members 
concerned  with  junior  high  schools  were  selected  at  random 
from  central  office  personnel.  The  values  instrument  was 
administered  to  each  person  interviewed,  together  with  the 
questions  of  the  appropriate  interview  schedule. 

Six  months  after  the  original  forty-five  interviews, 
twenty  respondents  were  chosen  at  random  for  a  second  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  values  instrument  to  obtain  reliability  data. 
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Non-parametric  statistics  were  employed  in  analyzing 
the  data  obtained  for  the  values  instrument.  Few  significant 
differences  were  obtained  among  the  groups  of  teachers, 
principals,  and  central  office  staff.  Rather  low  levels  of 
reliability  required  caution  in  drawing  conclusions  from  that 
part  of  the  data  which  was  concerned  with  values  and  attitudes. 

Comments  made  following  administration  of  the  values 
instrument  provided  valuable  background  for  assessing  the 
extracurricular  program.  The  interviews  revealed  that  per¬ 
centages  of  teachers  sponsoring  activities  and  pupils  taking 
part  are  high.  In  the  ten  schools,  24&  activities  were 
reported.  No  real  solution  to  the  problem  of  equalizing 
teacher  load  has  been  found.  The  school  board  does  not 
assume  the  same  responsibility  for  the  extracurricular 
program  that  it  does  for  the  curricular. 

The  study  revealed  substantial  agreement  in  attitudes 
and  practices  among  the  groups  and  v/ith  the  model  suggested 
in  the  literature.  Recommendations  include  making  the  school 
board  aware  of  the  importance  and  problems  of  the  extra¬ 
curriculum,  adjustment  of  teacher  load,  and  the  establishment 
of  more  cultural  and  intellectual  activities. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Many  teachers  and  administrators  regard  extracurricula 
activities  as  a  means  of  realizing  educational  goals  not 
capable  of  achievement  by  other  means.  Some  persons  attack 
such  activities  on  various  grounds.  The  extent  of  support 
for  the  extracurriculum  or  opposition  to  it  has  not  been 
clearly  determined  in  Edmonton  junior  high  schools;  nor  has 
there  been  investigation  of  the  scope  of  the  program  and  the 
philosophy  directing  it.  This  chapter  will  set  forth  the 
need  for  the  study,  the  major  question  to  be  answered,  the 
basic  hypothesis,  the  scope  and  limitations,  and  the  defin¬ 
itions  of  terms  used. 


I.  PROBLEM 


The  Need  for  the  Study 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  points  out  that 
student  government  and  associated  student  activities  are 
among  the  best  means  through  which  the  student  can  actively 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  school  community,  and  develop 
the  habits  and  attitudes  essential  to  good  citizenship. 

They  can  give  opportunity  for  the  exercise  and  development 
of  leadership  and  at  the  same  time  teach  pupils  to  evaluate 
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leadership  qualities.  They  can  be  strong  socializing  factors 
and  a  means  of  inculcating  feelings  of  social  responsibility. 
They  can  train  the  pupils  in  better  use  of  leisure  time. 

They  can  promote  a  more  vigorous  and  effective  functioning 
of  the  whole  junior  high  school  program. ^ 

Extracurricular  activities  have  their  opponents.  Some 
teachers  and  parents  claim  that  these  activities  distract  the 
attention  of  students  from  studies  and  homework,  interfere 
with  the  regular  school  program,  damage  school  discipline, 
use  up  energy  needed  for  more  valuable  pursuits,  and  are 
restricted  to  the  more  able  participants. 

Opponents  of  extracurricular  activities  cite  the 
additional  load  placed  on  those  organizing  the  program.  As 
an  organization  becomes  larger  and  more  complex,  the  job  of 
administration  becomes  heavier.  In  a  large  system,  such  as 
that  of  the  Edmonton  Public  Schools,  the  administration  of 
an  ambitious  extracurriculum  could  become  a  burdensome  task. 

One  problem  which  arises  in  a  large  system  is  that  of 
lack  of  direction  of  endeavours.  Without  a  guiding  philosophy, 
the  extracurriculum  could  fail  to  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  educational  aims;  indeed  it  could  work  counter  to  such  ends. 

^Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Junior  High  School 
Handbook :  (Edmonton:  Queen's  Printer,  1955)  pp.  29-30.” 
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Conversations  with  some  teachers  sponsoring  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  have  revealed  a  lack  of  crystallization 
of  purposes.  Activities  are  sometimes  carried  on  because 
they  existed  in  the  past,  or  because  it  is  expected  of  the 
school  that  they  will  be  provided.  Such  reasons  for 
sponsorship  are  not  valid  of  themselves.  If  the  maximum 
advantages  are  to  be  realized  from  the  extracurriculum,  and 
if  the  disadvantages  are  to  be  minimized,  a  unifying  and 
directing  philosophy  is  needed. 

A  natural  source  for  such  a  philosophy  is  the  Junior 

2 

High  School  Handbook.  In  Alberta,  the  Department  of 
Education  has  traditionally  taken  leadership  in  defining 
purposes  and  suggesting  practices.  It  is  assumed  in  this 
study  that  aims  and  procedures  of  an  ideal  program  are 
indeed  to  be  found  in  Chapter  III  of  the  Handbook.  Such  an 
assumption  is  supported  by  the  literature  referred  to  in 
Chapter  II. 

It  remains  to  determine  whether  teachers,  principals, 
and  central  office  administrators  of  Edmonton  junior  high 
schools  accept  the  values  set  forth  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  literature;  and  to  determine  also  whether 
the  extracurricular  program  now  being  provided  measures  up 

^ Ibid. ,  pp.  29-32. 
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reasonably  well  to  the  ideal. 

Lack  of  agreement  among  the  three  groups — teachers, 
principals,  and  central  office  staff — would  indicate  a  need 
for  mutual  discussion  of  the  aims  of  the  extracurriculum. 

It  is  obvious  that  useful  ends  can  only  be  achieved  with  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  three  groups.  Hence  there  is  a 
need  to  find  out  what  are  the  opinions  of  these  groups  in 
regard  to  the  aims  of  extracurricular  activities,  and  to 
find  out  also  whether  these  opinions  are  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  set  forth  in 
the  Junior  High  School  Handbook.  There  is  also  a  need  to 
obtain  data  on  the  extracurricular  activities  presently 
going  on  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  District,  in  order  to  compare  the  program  with  that 
suggested  by  the  Department. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  study  to  meet  these  needs.  At 
the  end  of  the  study,  recommendations  will  be  presented  for 
reconciling  widely  divergent  opinions  about  values,  or  for 
remedying  any  serious  defects  in  the  extracurricular  program. 

Major  Question  To  Be  Answered 

To  what  extent  are  the  objectives  of  extracurricular 
activities  as  set  forth  in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook 
and  in  the  relevant  literature  accepted  in  practical  and 
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conceptual  form  by  the  teachers  in  Edmonton  junior  high 
schools,  by  junior  high  principals,  and  by  central  office 
administrators? 
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Hypothesis 

With  respect  to  extracurricular  activities,  there 
are  no  significant  variations  in  attitudes  and  practices 
among  teachers,  principals,  and  central  office  administrators 
concerned  with  Edmonton  junior  high  schools.  Practice  does 
not  differ  from  the  model  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook.  Opinions  with 
respect  to  objectives  of  extracurricular  activities  do  not 
vary  significantly  from  those  set  forth  by  the  Department. 

Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  survey  was  limited  to  Edmonton  junior  high 
schools.  The  writer  felt  that  the  study  of  extracurricular 
activities  in  high  schools  had  already  received  some 
attention  from  writers  such  as  Chalmers  and  Rees,';  Hutton,^4" 


^J.  W.  Chalmers  and  R.  E.  Rees,  “A  Co-operative  Study 
of  High  School  Extra-Curricular  Activities,"  The  Alberta 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.  IV  (June,  195o) ,  86-99. 

^J.  E.  Hutton,  "Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Boys*  High  School"  (unpublished  M.  Ed.  thesis. 
University  of  Alberta,  I960). 
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Kratzmann^  and  Boyko. ^  The  junior  high  school  had  received 
no  such  scrutiny.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  unique  nature 
of  the  junior  high  school,  the  findings  of  a  study  of  high 
schools  would  have  little  relevance  to  the  problems  of  the 
extracurriculum  at  a  different  grade  level.  It  was  felt  that 
the  Edmonton  system  is  large  enough  that  results  obtained 
from  the  study  could  find  useful  application. 

Small  schools  were  excluded,  since  the  Handbook 
points  out  the  informality  of  the  program  in  such  schools. 7 
It  was  arbitrarily  decided  that  any  school  with  fewer  than 
six  junior  high  rooms  should  be  excluded. 

The  study  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  total 
teacher  load,  except  to  determine  whether  assignments  of 
teachers  are  adjusted  for  sponsorship.  Some  work  on  total 
load  has  been  done  by  the  Edmonton  Local  of  the  Alberta 

^A.  Kratzraann,  "A  Descriptive  Survey  of  the  Extracur¬ 
ricular  Programs  of  the  Composite  High  Schools  of  Alberta" 
(unpublished  M.  Ed.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1958). 

6S.  Boyko,  "Current  Practices  in  Extracurricular 
Activities"  (unpublished  M.  Ed.  thesis.  University  of 
Alberta,  1959). 

?Alb  erta  Department  of  Education,  op.  cit . ,  p.  32. 
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Teachers1  Association,  and  the  topic  could  provide  a  field 
for  a  future  study.  The  way  in  which  the  problem  affects 
this  investigation  is  that  adjustment  of  load  by  principals 
indicates  concern  for  the  extracurricular  program. 

Vice-principals  were  not  interviewed,  since  the  most 
common  practice  in  Edmonton  is  their  placement  at  Grade  Six 
level . 


II.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 


Extracurricular  activities.  The  term  extracurricular 

activities  is  a  loose  designation  for  those  school  activities 

outside  the  traditional  school  curriculum.  The  line  between 

curricular  and  extracurricular  activities  has  always  been 

vague,  and  many  former  extracurricular  activities  are  now 

o 

part  of  the  regular  program. 


A  vital  feature  of  these  activities  is  that  they  are 
student-initiated  and  student-directed  when  properly 
conducted,  although  subject  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  staff 


^Committee  to  Study  Administrative  Problems  of 
Composite  High  Schools,  "A  Survey  of  The  Teacher  Load  in 
Curricular,  Extracurricular,  and  Professional  Activities 
of  the  Edmonton  Public  High  Schools”  (Edmonton,  Edmonton 
High  School  Local,  A.  T.  A.,  1952).  (Mimeographed.) 

^Harry  N.  Rivlin  ( ed. ) ,  Encyclopedia  of  Modern 
Education  (New  York:  The  Philosophical  Library  of  New 
York  C!ity,  1943),  pp.  292-3  • 
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supervision.  In  their  free  nature  lies  the  source  of  their 
unique  motivation.  Educational  value  should  be  a  condition 
of  their  existence. 

Synonyms  for  the  term  are  extracurriculum,  student 
activities,  and  student  government  and  associated  activities. 

Sponsor.  A  sponsor  is  a  teacher  who  supervises  a 
particular  extracurricular  activity. 

T,Litn.  A  nlitw  is  an  assembly  at  which  students 
present  a  program  which  they  have  prepared.  It  frequently 
includes  dramatic  skits. 

Supervision.  Supervision  refers  to  the  activity  of 
the  sponsor  who,  while  he  gives  unobtrusive  direction,  also 
strives  for  the  attainment  of  educational  goals. 


10S.  Boyko, 


op.  cit. , 


p.  5* 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  LITERATURE 

In  planning  the  study,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Junior 
High  School  Handbook^  provides  a  group  of  concepts  which  are 
common  to  the  schools  under  scrutiny.  If  these  schools  do 
have  a  philosophical  background  which  they  share,  it  is 
likely  in  the  Alberta  situation  that  these  common  opinions 
and  practices  derive  from  the  Department  of  Education.  Hence 
the  conceptual  framework  for  the  study  was  obtained  largely 
from  Chapter  III  of  the  Handbook.  The  hypothesis  is  concerned 
with  the  extent  to  which  this  framework  is  accepted  by 
workers  in  the  field. 

Other  writings  were  examined  to  find  confirmation  and 
supplemental  ideas  for  the  conceptual  framework.  Certainly 
these  other  sources  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Education  is  in  the  main  stream  of  thought 
concerning  the  extracurriculum.  However,  some  areas  have 
been  omitted  from  the  treatment  in  the  Handbook;  for  example, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  vital  importance  of  support  and 
approval  by  the  School  Board. 

^"Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Junior  High  School 
Handbook  (Edmonton,  Alberta:  Queen’s  Printer,  1955). 
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References  to  the  literature  other  than  the  Handbook 
are  organized  under  ten  headings.  These  comprise  six  main 
aims  of  the  extracurriculum  and  four  problems  of  its 
administration.  From  the  six  chief  aims  of  the  program 
were  derived  the  thirty  values  questions  found  in  Appendix 
A.  From  the  problems  of  administration  came  many  of  the 
questions  in  the  interview  schedules  which  are  included  in 
Appendix  B. 


I.  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  HANDBOOK 

"Student  government  and  associated  student  activities 
are  among  the  best  means  through  which  the  student  can 
actively  participate  in  the  life  of  the  school  community,  and 
develop  the  habits  and  attitudes  essential  to  good  citizenship. 
Students  of  junior  high  school  age  are  both  willing  and  able 
to  direct  their  own  affairs,  and  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  under  teacher  guidance  and  within  limitations." 
The  Department  of  Education  in  Chapter  III  of  the  Junior  High 
School  Handbook  describes  what  it  considers  to  be  the  ideal 
extracurricular  program  for  junior  high  schools. 

The  Handbook  begins  its  discussion  with  a  warning  that 
the  extent  of  student  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
school  must  be  carefully  gauged.  Student  government  must  be 

^Ibid. ,  p.  29. 
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limited  to  those  areas  in  which  pupils  can  be  given  authority 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  responsibility  which  they 
are  able  to  assume.  There  are  many  areas  in  which  students 
can  effectively  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  others  in  which 
they  can  share  in  control.  The  fields  of  social  activities 
and  athletics  are  two  in  which  pupils  can  assume  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  where  sufficient  authority  can  be  delegated  to 
allow  of  real  practice  in  self-government. 

The  writers  of  the  Handbook  point  out  that  two 
closely  related  forms  of  activity  are  included  in  the  material 
discussed  in  this  chapter.  The  first  is  student  government, 
which  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  general  management  of 
school  and  student  affairs.  The  other  form  includes  clubs 
and  extra-class  activities  and  is  more  specifically  devoted 
to  student  athletic  and  recreational  pursuits.  Both  are 
essential  to  a  well-balanced  program. 

The  Handbook  sets  up  five  objectives  of  student 
government  and  associated  student  activities.  The  first  is 
real  training  in  democratic  practices  such  as  elections, 
representation,  and  responsible  executive  control.  The 
second  is  to  give  opportunity  for  the  exercise  and  development 
of  leadership  and  the  ability  to  evaluate  leadership 
qualities.  The  third  objective  is  socialization  and  the 
inculcation  of  feelings  of  social  responsibility.  Fourth 
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is  training  in  the  better  use  of  leisure  time.  Finally, 
there  is  the  promotion  of  a  more  effective  functioning  of 
the  whole  junior  high  school  curriculum. 

"The  term  ’curriculum1,  as  it  is  used  in  the  junior 
high  school  program,  embraces  all  the  means  by  which  the 
junior  high  school  attempts  to  achieve  its  objectives. "3 
It  follows  that  the  aims  of  the  junior  high  program  in 
general  also  apply  to  the  extracurricular  program.  An 
important  outcome  of  intermediate  education  is  listed  fourth 
under  the  specific  functions  of  the  junior  high  school:  "To 
provide  the  pupil  with  opportunities  to  discover  and  develop 
special  interests  and  abilities  which  may  have  future 
educational  or  vocational  value. This  objective  is  much 
emphasized  in  the  literature. 

The  Handbook  states  that  every  junior  high  school 
should  have  some  form  of  student  government  if  possible. 

The  type  and  the  extent  of  its  authority  may  vary  depending 
upon  local  conditions.  Representatives  to  a  central  council 
of  an  executive  body  should  be  elected  from  local  constituencies 
such  as  grades,  classrooms  or  clubs.  Time  might  be  taken  from 
Social  Studies  or  Health  periods  for  the  Home  Room  or  con¬ 
stituency  meeting.  A  constitution  could  be  adopted  and  other 

3 Ibid. ,  p.  13.  ^Ibid. ,  p.  12. 
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suitable  forms  of  democratic  machinery  put  into  operation. 

The  amount  of  authority  delegated  and  the  area  in  which  it 
is  given  should  be  clearly  defined.  Pupils  will  be  dis¬ 
illusioned  if  they  are  allowed  to  develop  unreasonable 
expectations  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  power  delegated. 

Interested  and  capable  staff  sponsors  are  necessary 
for  successful  student  government  and  associated  activities. 
Sponsors  should  not  be  directors,  but  rather  partners,  guides 
and  consultants  in  a  joint  project.  Each  staff  member  should 
be  prepared  to  sponsor  one  or  more  activity.  The  program 
will  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  time  and  the  quality  of 
leadership  which  the  staff  is  able  to  give.  (This  would 
imply  that  the  teacher-training  program  should  include 
preparation  for  leading  student  activities,  as  suggested  in 
the  literature.)  Fewer  activities  expertly  and  enthusiastically 
sponsored  and  run  will  be  better  than  numerous  ill-directed 
ones.  Sponsors  must  provide  careful  planning  as  well  as  much 
time.  Rewards  will  include  a  better  understanding  of  students 
and  greater  cooperation  from  them.  Principals  should  remember 
teacher  load  by  having  as  many  activities  as  possible  within 
school  time  and  by  adjustment  of  spares  and  "marking"  subjects. 

Associated  activities  may  be  co-ordinated  under  the 
student  government  or  run  independently.  They  include  clubs, 
assemblies,  athletic  and  social  organizations,  and  service 
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activities.  All  of  these  offer  excellent  opportunities  to 
further  educational  objectives.  The  students1  council, 
directly  responsible  to  the  principal,  should  co-ordinate 
all  student  activities  and  clubs. 

Associated  activities  should  grow  out  of  real  interests 
of  the  students,  and  should  be  dropped  when  enthusiasm  lags. 
Sport  particularly  lends  itself  to  student  organization  with 
a  teacher  acting  as  manager,  coach  or  supervisor.  Assemblies 
and  social  functions  also  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
student  planning  and  direction.  The  needs  of  the  school  for 
services  such  as  safety  patrols,  lost  and  found  monitors, 
projectionists,  referees,  groundsmen  and  stage  crew  can  be 
turned  into  good  club  situations.  They  are  real  community 
needs,  possessing  great  potential  interest  and  the  possibility 
of  providing  a  genuine  public  service. 

Every  student  should  take  an  active  part  in  one  or 
more  student  activities.  However,  experience  indicates  that 
participation  should  be  voluntary.  Teachers  should  encourage 
the  timid  and  set  bounds  for  the  over-active.  They  should  be 
aware  of  the  great  participation  by  some  pupils  in  community, 
church,  ”Yn,  and  other  non-school  activities.  Special  study 
or  library  periods  could  be  used  to  look  after  non-participating 
students  when  activities  are  held  during  school  hours. 
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The  time  and  frequency  of  meetings  will  vary  depending 
on  a  number  of  conditions.  Some  groups,  such  as  student 
councils,  home  rooms,  assemblies,  and  certain  clubs,  could 
meet  regularly  during  school  hours.  Others,  such  as  athletic 
and  social  groups,  should  be  held  as  needed,  usually  outside 
of  school  hours.  (These  views  of  the  writers  of  the  Handbook 
indicate  that  they  place  greater  value  on  the  former  classes 
of  activity  than  on  the  latter. )  The  Junior  High  School 
program  permits  a  good  deal  of  flexibility  in  organizing 
and  scheduling  student  activities.  Periods  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  may  vary  from  0  to  3  per  week.  Time  from  Social 
Studies  or  Health  and  Personal  Development  may  be  used. 

These  subjects  can  provide  motivation  and  promotion  of 
student  government  and  associated  activities. 

The  extracurricular  program  will  be  less  formal  in  a 
small  junior  high  school.  Activities  will  be  arranged  as 
the  need  arises,  and  not  according  to  a  timetable.  The  usual 
democratic  principles  should  apply. 

II.  OTHER  LITERATURE 

Information  obtained  from  other  writers  is  presented 
under  two  headings.  These  group  discussion  of  aims  in  one 
section  and  treatment  of  problems  in  another. 
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The  Aims 

Democratic  training.  Sterner  points  out  that  the 
student  council  is  an  instrument  for  practising  citizenship. 

It  places  pupils  in  situations  where  they  may  act  as  good 
citizens.  Service  on  the  council  serves  to  develop  respect 
for  others,  and  promotes  ability  to  work  cooperatively  and 
to  think  rationally.  Many  school  enterprises  will  succeed 
best  if  cooperatively  planned.  All  students  get  a  chance  to 
take  part  in  the  selection  of  leaders. ^ 

Vredevoe  states  that  not  only  knowledge  but  experience 
is  important  in  training  for  citizenship.  The  real  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  school’s  philosophy  is  in  the  extracurricular 
program.  Tests  for  evaluating  an  activity  program  relative 
to  a  democratic  basis  include  participation  by  any  qualified, 
interested  student,  and  absence  of  discrimination  within  any 

group. 6 


McKown  lists  as  an  objective  of  extracurricular 
activities,  ”To  prepare  the  student  for  active  life  in  a 


%.  S.  Sterner.  ”V\fliy  Have  a  Student  Council?” 
Clearing  House.  XXIX  (March,  1955),  395-£» 

^L.  E.  Vredevoe,  ”How  American  Is  Your  Activity 
Program?”  Educational  Leadership.  XII  (November,  1954), 
99-102. 
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democracy. Baxter  points  out  that  the  student  council 
should  be  representative,  should  govern  in  fact,  and  should 
have  its  areas  of  responsibility  clearly  defined.^ 

Developing  leadership.  An  objective  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  reported  by  an  Alberta  Teachers1 
Association  committee  is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
training  in  leadership,  organization  and  administration. 
"Students  should  be  encouraged  to  deliver  this  kind  of 
service  when  they  have  the  potential.  The  sense  of  obligation 
to  accept  responsibility  and  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
others  should  be  fostered. "9 


McKown  includes  as  one  of  his  basic  principles 
underlying  the  extracurricular  program  the  development  of 
student  leadership . Pitkin  concludes  that  one  of  the  basic 
considerations  of  a  program  should  be  the  selection  of 


?H.  G.  McKown.  Extracurricular  Activities  (New  York: 
MacMillan,  1952),  p.  lT- 

^B.  N.  Baxter,  "Student  Body  Organizations  and 
Functioning,"  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals.  XXXV  \ April,  1951 ) ,  117-119* 

9The  Committee  to  Study  Administrative  Problems  of 
Composite  High  Schools,  "A  Survey  of  the  Teacher  Load  in 
Curricular,  Extracurricular,  and  Professional  Activities 
of  the  Edmonton  Public  High  Schools  for  the  Year  1956-7" 
(Edmonton:  Edmonton  High  School  Local,  Alberta  Teachers* 
Association,  19 5$),  p.  4.  (Mimeographed.) 


l^McKown,  op .  cit .  .  p.  20. 
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activities  that  provide  students  with  leadership  and  respon 
sibility  roles. ^ 


Socialization.  The  committee  of  the  Edmonton  High 
School  Local  set  forth  three  objectives  which  fall  under 
this  heading.  The  first  is  to  develop  social  and  democratic 
growth  and  maturity  by  teaching  respect  for  others,  teaching 
social  graces,  teaching  respect  for  law  and  order  by  self- 
discipline  and  by  group  discipline,  and  providing  wholesome 
social  contacts  under  supervision. 

The  second  objective  is  to  develop  emotional  maturity 
by  development  and  control  of  the  competitive  spirit,  by 
making  good  sportsmanship  a  habit,  by  demanding  socially 
approved  reactions  to  emotionally  charged  situations,  and 
by  requiring  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the  rules. 

The  third  objective  of  extracurricular  activities 
is  to  develop  group  loyalties  by  providing  opportunities 
encouraging  students  to  submerge  individual  desires  to  the 
good  of  the  group,  to  submit  gracefully  to  majority  rule, 
to  perform  occasionally  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities,  and 

^V.  E.  Pitkin,  "What  Kind  of  Activities  Program  For 
Students  in  Junior  High  School?"  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  XLIII  (April, 
1959),  255. 
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to  perform  in  minor  roles. ^ 

Chalmers  and  Rees  report  a  number  of  values  of 
extracurricular  activities  listed  by  teachers  and  principals. 
These  include  cooperation,  sense  of  responsibility,  sports¬ 
manship,  character  training,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
reserve.  Mental  and  physical  health  are  improved.  Dividends 
associated  with  the  traditional  work  of  the  school  include 
development  of  school  morale,  improvement  of  discipline, 
better  feelings  towards  staff,  and  motivation  to  do  better 
work.-*-- 


Van  Pool  lists  various  social  outcomes  among  the 
objectives  of  the  extracurriculum.  These  include  gaining 
practice  in  working  with  others,  learning  to  practice  good 
human  relationships,  understanding  group  processes,  further¬ 
ing  good  pupil-teacher  relationships,  and  increasing  social 
contacts . 

■jo 

The  Committee  to  Study  Administrative  Problems  of 
Composite  High  Schools,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  3-4. 

^J.  w.  Chalmers  and  R.  E.  Rees,  "A  Co-operative  Study 
of  High  School  Extra-Curricular  Activities,”  Alberta  Journal 
Of  Educational  Research,  IV  (June,  1958),  §4-99. 

M.  Van  Pool,  ” Cherish  Your  Activity  Program,” 
Clearing  House.  XXIX  (January,  1955),  259-263. 
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Training  for  leisure,  Noar  points  out  that  the  need 
for  new  experience,  fun  and  adventure  involves  the  demand 
for  recreation,  for  contact  with  things  and  ideas  that  are 
beautiful.  The  development  of  taste  and  discrimination  is 
required,  not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  the  mass 
media. ^ 

An  Alberta  Teachers1  Association  committee  suggests 
that  the  extracurriculum  can  provide  opportunities  for 
developing  desirable  recreational  interests  and  skills  of 
two  types:  those  suited  to  the  student  during  adolescence, 
and  those  with  carry-over  value  to  adult  life.  Furthermore, 
such  interests  can  be  developed  in  school  because  student 
interests  are  then  very  flexible,  and  there  are  others  with 
similar  tastes  to  work  with  as  well  as  skilled  teachers  to 
assist .16 

Vitalizing  the  school.  Chalmers  and  Rees  include  as 
dividends  of  the  activity  program  the  development  of  school 
morale,  improvement  of  discipline,  acquisition  of  much 
factual  information,  and  motivation  to  do  better  work  in 

^■^G.  Noar,  The  Junior  High  School  Today  and  Tomorrow 
(New  York:  Prentice-HalX  Inc . ,  1953 ) ,  p.  37 . 

■^The  Committee  to  Study  Administrative  Problems  of 
Composite  High  Schools,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  3- 
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school  and  to  continue  longer  in  school. ^ 

Handwerk  states,  nExtraclass  activities  are  the  added 
spices  to  the  junior  high  school  program  that  make  it  more 
meaningful  to  the  boys  and  girls.  These  activities,  which 
include  athletics,  student  council,  assemblies,  clubs  and 
social  functions,  are  an  important  part  of  the  educational 
program  of  junior  high  school  youth,  as  they  provide  learning 
experiences  which  cannot  be  offered  effectively  elsewhere  in 
the  program  of  the  school. ”1^ 

Coleman  suggests  that  the  image  of  athletic  achievement 
as  an  important  social  value  arises  from  the  ability  of 
competition  with  other  groups  to  create  a  strong  group  goal. 

He  proposes  intergroup  competition  in  scholastic  fields  such 
as  debating,  drama  contests,  and  music  festivals. 19 

Exploration.  McKown  states  that  one  of  the  objectives 
of  extracurricular  activities  is  to  discover  and  develop 

^-7j.  W.  Chalmers  and  R.  E.  Rees,  loc.  cit. 

■^1.  P.  Handwerk,  ”What  Extra-Class  Activities  Should 
Be  Included  in  the  Program  for  Junior  High  School  Students?” 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 

Principals.  XLll  (April,  l93&)~,  12-lf. 

-^J.  s.  Coleman,  "Academic  Achievement  and  the 
Structure  of  Competition,”  Harvard  Educational  Review, 

XXIX  (Fall,  1959 ; ,  330-351. 
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special  qualities  and  abilities.20  The  Educational  Policies 
Commission  of  the  National  Education  Association  remarks 
that  the  junior  high  pupil  is  introduced  to  a  wide  range  of 
experiences  in  intellectual,  occupational,  and  recreational 
fields,  so  that  he  may  have  a  broad  base  for  the  choice  of 
the  interests  which  later  he  will  follow  more  extensively. 

He  gains  greater  insight  into  his  own  abilities  and 
potentialities. 2 ^ 

Gruhn  and  Douglass  suggest  that  the  extracurriculum 
should  offer  significant  learning  experiences  which  cannot  be 
offered  as  effectively  elsewhere  in  the  educational  program. 
There  should  be  a  variety  to  meet  the  abilities,  interests 
and  needs  of  every  child.  All  should  participate.  ^ 

The  Problems 


Scheduling.  Gruhn  and  Douglass  state  as  a  principle 
that  extraclass  activities  should  be  conducted  during  school 


uMcKown,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

^Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  For  All 
American  Youth  ( Washington,  National  Education  Association, 
1944),  pp.  35-36. 

22W.  T.  Gruhn  and  H.  R.  Douglass,  The  Modern  Junior 
High  School  (New  York:  Ronald  Press  Company,  1947 ) ,  p»  346. 
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hours  at  the  school. 2 3  The  Alberta  General  Curriculum 
Committee  does  not  share  this  view.  It  suggests  that  these 
are  spare-time  activities,  although  some  such  as  student 
government  may  be  scheduled  during  the  school  day.2^  Noar 
points  out  that  a  voluntary  program  after  school  hours  cuts 
out  many,  and  damages  teacher  morale. 25 


Kratzmann  recommends  that  extracurricular  activities 
be  scheduled  as  is  done  for  curricular  offerings.20  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Modern  Education  states  as  a  basic  principle 
that  these  activities  should  be  regularly  scheduled  and 
included  in  the  teacher1 s  work  assignment,  thus  recognizing 
their  place  in  his  total  work  load.4? 


2  "Ibid. 

2^-The  Alberta  General  Curriculum  Committee,  "The 
Second  Curriculum, "  Curriculum  News  Letter.  No.  12  (August, 
1959),  p.  1. 


^G.  Noar,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  15. 

2^A.  Kratzmann,  "A  Descriptive  Survey  of  the 
Extracurricular  Programs  of  the  Composite  High  Schools  of 
Alberta"  (Unpublished  M.  Ed.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta, 
1958),  p.  90. 

2?H.  N.  Rivlin  (ed.),  Encyclopedia  of  Modern  Education 
(New  York:  The  Philosophical  Liorary  of  New  York  City,  194-3), 
pp.  293-294. 
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Financing,  McKown  says,  ”If  these  activities  are 
educative,  they  should  be  supported  as  all  other  educational 
activities  and  opportunities  of  the  school  are  supported, 

The  Five-School  Study  points  out  that  there  is  no 
general  acceptance  of  public  financial  responsibility.  There 
are  hidden  subsidies,  some  of  doubtful  morality.  These 
include  use  of  equipment  supposed  to  be  for  classroom  use, 
uniforms  with  advertising,  fees,  admissions,  and  selling 
’’advertising.”  There  is  often  no  cost  for  leadership  by 
reason  of  sacrifices  made  by  teachers  already  burdened  by 
heavy  work  loads.  Trustees  know  less  about  extracurricular 
activities  than  about  any  other  part  of  the  school  program. ^ 
Hutton  includes  as  a  criterion  for  evaluating  an  extra¬ 
curricular  program  the  principle  that  it  must  be  approved 
and  supported  by  the  school  board  and  the  community. 30 

Sponsorship  and  teacher  load.  The  General  Curriculum 
Committee  states  that  a  serious  and  unresolved  problem  of 
the  Second  Curriculum  is  that  of  staffing:  how  to  enlist 
and  reward  personnel  to  supervise  its  program,  and  to  do  so 

^H.  C.  McKown,  op .  cit ♦  ,  p.  5^2. 

^9j.  w.  Chalmers  and  R.  E.  Rees,  loc.  cit. 

^E.  Hutton,  ’’Extra- Curricular  Activities  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Boys’  High  School”  (Unpublished  M.  Ed.  thesis, 
University  of  Alberta,  I960),  p.  49» 
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without  jeopardizing  the  First  Curriculum,  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  teachers  frequently  resent  the  heavy  demands  made 
on  their  out-of-school  time,  much  of  which  is  already  pre¬ 
empted  by  professional  work. 31 

The  study  committee  of  the  Edmonton  High  School  Local 
suggests  that  additional  staff  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
program  with  reasonable  teacher  load.-^ 

One  of  Hutton1 s  criteria  for  evaluation  is  that  all 
teachers  are  expected  to  assist  in  directing  extracurricular 
activities. 33  McKown  states  that  these  activities  should  be 
considered  part  of  the  regular  program  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher-sponsor  should  be  an  adviser,  not  a  dominator. 

,fFor  proper  development,  a  close  personal  contact  with  an 
interested,  sympathetic,  wholesome  and  competent  individual 
is  necessary . M 34 

The  initiation  of  activities.  Durf linger  suggests 
that  there  should  be  three  stages  in  the  initiation  of 

3-^The  Alberta  General  Curriculum  Committee,  loc .  cit .  , 

p.  5 . 

32The  Committee  To  Study  Administrative  Problems  of 
Composite  High  Schools,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  38. 

33e.  Hutton,  op.  cit. ,  p.  29. 


3^h.  C.  McKown,  op .  cit .  .  p.  10. 
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extracurricular  activities.  The  faculty  should  prepare  a 
list.  From  this  a  questionnaire  and  personal  interest 
sheet  can  be  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  students.  After 
the  results  are  tabulated,  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students 
should  select  the  activities. 35 

Trump  points  out  the  assumption  made  by  many  schools 
that  students  are  already  aware  of  all  of  their  possible 
interests,  and  that  activities  are  provided  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  for  those  whose  interests  already  are  highly 
developed. 36 

Fretwell  claims  that  extracurricular  activities  should 
grow  out  of  the  curriculum  and  should  return  to  enrich  it. 3? 

Many  authors  indicate  the  need  for  crystallizing  the 
aims  of  the  extracurricular  program.  Handwerk  states,  "All 
extraclass  activities  should  be  planned  and  carried  on  in 
terms  of  well-formulated  and  accepted  educational  objectives."'^ 

35q.  w.  Durflinger,  "Questionnaire  Determines  Clubs 
For  the  Year,"  Clearing  House,  XXIII  (October,  194$),  £4-37. 

3^j.  L.  Trump,  "Extracurricular  Activities  Improve 
Life  Adjustment,"  Educational  Leadership,  XI  (April,  1954), 
423-433. 

37g.  K.  Fretwell,  Extracurricular  Activities  in 
Secondary  Schools  (Boston!  Houghton  Mifflin,  Company ,  1931), 

p.  4. 


3$I.  P.  Handwerk,  loc.  cit. 
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The  study  committee  of  the  High  School  Local  list  as  their 
first  two  criteria  for  governing  the  priority  to  be  given 
any  approved  activity: 

(a)  The  benefits  to  the  participants,  iri  accordance 
with  the  accepted  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
extracurricular  program. 

(b)  The  relation  of  the  activity  to  the  curriculum. 

Is  it  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  curriculum? 3 9 

III.  SUMMARY 

Six  aims  of  extracurricular  activities  are  set  up 
in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook.  A  suitable  program  is 
described.  It  is  assumed  in  this  study  that  the  aims  and 
practices  set  forth  in  the  Handbook  constitute  a  conceptual 
framework  with  v/hich  the  aims  and  practices  found  in  Edmonton 
junior  high  schools  can  be  compared. 

Other  writers  are  in  substantial  agreement  w7ith  the 
views  of  the  Handbook.  They  suggest  that  extracurricular 
activities  be  scheduled  as  is  done  with  curricular  offerings; 
that  school  boards  should  approve  and  support  the  program; 
that  sponsorship  be  considered  as  part  of  the  total  teacher 
load;  and  that  pupil  interests  be  considered  in  initiating 
activities. 

^The  Committee  to  Study  Administrative  Problems  of 
Composite  High  Schools,  op .  cit . ,  p.  37. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE 

The  conceptual  framework  developed  in  the  previous 
chapter  suggested  a  number  of  postulates  which  could  be  used 
to  test  the  basic  hypothesis  that  no  real  differences  in 
opinion  or  practice  divide  the  workers  in  the  school  system 
from  the  Department  or  from  each  other.  The  postulates  are 
set  out  in  this  chapter. 

In  order  to  check  the  validity  of  the  postulates,  it 
was  at  first  proposed  to  gather  data  by  means  of  a  question¬ 
naire  to  be  sent  to  every  junior  high  school  teacher.  In 
view  of  recent  poor  returns  from  this  method  of  investigation, 
and  because  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  personal  interview, 
the  writer  decided  to  undertake  personal  visits  to  a  sampling 
of  those  concerned  in  junior  high  work. 

As  set  forth  in  Chapter  II,  the  aims  and  attributes 
of  a  suitable  extracurricular  program  were  derived.  A  values 
questionnaire  was  set  up  and  administered  to  every  person 
interviewed  (Appendix  A).  Furthermore,  interview  schedules 
were  prepared  for  teachers,  principals  and  central  office 
personnel  (Appendix  B).  A  brief  questionnaire  for  pupils 
to  be  administered  and  returned  by  home  room  teachers  was 
drawn  up  (Appendix  C). 
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The  responses  to  these  instruments  were  compared  with 
the  model  obtained  from  the  literature  to  reveal  the  extent 
to  which  the  values  and  procedures  set  forth  by  the  Department 
and  other  authorities  are  accepted  by  workers  in  the  field. 

The  treatment  of  data  is  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

I.  THE  POSTULATES 

The  basic  hypothesis  was  that  no  significant  differences 
in  attitudes  or  practices  exist  among  teachers,  principals 
and  central  office  personnel,  and  that  these  attitudes  and 
practices  conform  with  the  model  set  forth  in  the  literature. 

A  number  of  postulates  were  set  up  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

1.  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  values  questions  among 
teachers,  principals,  and  central  office  personnel. 

2.  The  range  of  activities  in  the  schools  will  be 
wide . 

3.  Every  staff  member  will  normally  be  prepared  to 
act  as  a  sponsor. 

4.  Every  school  will  have  a  student  government  with 
clearly  defined  authority  and  responsibilities. 

5.  Wide  participation  of  students  will  be  encouraged. 

6.  Principals  and  teachers  will  regard  extracurricular 
activities  as  contributing  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  school. 
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7.  Principals  will  adjust  teacher  load  to  compensate 
for  sponsorship. 

Principals  will  schedule  extracurricular  activities, 
providing  some  school  time  for  suitable  ones. 

9.  Activities  will  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  the  school. 

10.  The  central  office  administration  will  try  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  extracurricular  activities 
in  the  budget  and  through  the  allocation  of  trained 
specialists. 

II.  THE  VALUES  INSTRUMENT 

The  items  of  this  instrument  were  developed  from  the 
aims  of  extracurricular  activities  as  set  forth  in  Chapter 
II.  A  pilot  study  was  used  to  refine  the  instrument  to  its 
final  form. 

The  Pilot  Study 

The  six  aims  of  the  extracurricular  program  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  interview  schedule,  with  a  request  for  agreement 
or  disagreement.  This  was  administered  to  five  junior  high 
school  teachers  not  included  in  the  final  study.  It  became 
apparent  at  once  that  this  instrument  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  statements  were  far  too  general,  and  the  respondents 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  qualifying  their  answers. 
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A  set  of  twenty  values  questions  was  then  drawn  up, 
based  on  the  six  central  aims.  A  five-point  scale  was  used. 
These  statements  elicited  a  better  response,  but  it  was  found 
that  some  items  were  not  clear,  and  certain  qualifications 
which  had  been  included  led  respondents  to  their  answers. 

The  instrument  was  therefore  expanded  to  thirty  items,  with 
a  further  revision  of  wording. 

The  Values  Statements 

The  thirty  statements  were  based  on  the  six  aims 
stated  in  Chapter  II.  The  statements  were  paired;  one  with 
a  negative  approach  was  matched  with  a  question  offering  an 
opportunity  to  express  a  positive  point  of  view.  This  method 
was  intended  to  attract  responses  from  persons  supporting 
the  extracurriculum  as  well  as  from  those  opposing  it.  The 
following  statements  were  derived  from  and  are  classified 
under  the  several  aims. 

Training  in  democratic  practices. 

#20.  Clubs  and  student  activities  give  pupils  a  chance 
to  learn  to  run  their  own  affairs  through  elections, 
meetings,  and  executive  control. 

#26.  Extracurricular  activities  do  not  provide  real 
opportunities  for  training  in  democracy. 

#22.  Planning  of  extracurricular  activities  should  be 
done  cooperatively  by  staff  and  students. 

#2.  The  principal  and  staff  should  plan  all  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  for  the  students. 
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#13.  Students  should  be  forced  to  take  part  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

#21.  Participation  in  these  activities  should  be 
voluntary. 


#17.  Pupils  should  be  free  to  choose  among  the  various 
extracurricular  activities. 

#28.  Teachers  should  direct  pupils  in  choosing  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 


Providing  opportunity  for  developing  leadership  and 

evaluating  leadership  qualities. 

#18.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  display  leadership 
and  initiative  in  conducting  their  own  group  activities. 

#14*  Students  need  to  be  directed  by  staff  sponsors  in 
all  phases  of  extracurricular  activity. 


#1.  Rules  of  dress  and  deportment  for  students  at 
extracurricular  gatherings  should  be  laid  down  by  the 
staff. 

#7.  Rules  of  dress  and  deportment  at  extracurricular 
gatherings  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  student  government. 


Socializing  factors. 

#27.  Pupils  who  participate  in  extracurricular  activities 
learn  to*  get  along  with  others  by  reason  of  such 
participation. 

#8.  Participation  in  extracurricular  activities 
encourages  anti-social  behaviour,  such  as  smoking  and 
swearing. 

#3.  Student  government  assists  the  principal  in  the 
administration  of  the  school. 

#16.  Student  government  hinders  the  administration  of 
the  school  by  the  principal. 
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Training  the  pupils  in  better  use  of  leisure. 

#30.  Extracurricular  activities  broaden  the  interests 
of  pupils  to  include  music,  art,  sport,  drama,  or  other 
worth-while  fields. 

#9.  Extracurricular  activities  do  not  contribute  to 
the  development  of  broader  leisure  time  interests  such 
as  music,  drama  and  sport. 


#23.  Extracurricular  activities  should  always  have 
formulated  educational  aims. 

#29.  The  extracurricular  program  should  include  any 
activity  which  a  number  of  students  desire. 


Promoting  a  more  vigorous  and  effective  functioning 
of  the  school. 

#4.  Extracurricular  activities  result  in  better 
cooperation  from  pupils  in  the  classroom. 

#5.  Extracurricular  activities  are  detrimental  to 
academic  performance. 


#10.  These  activities  make  use  of  the  important 
motivation  arising  from  freely  chosen  interests. 

#15.  These  activities  utilize  energy  which  would  be 
better  devoted  to  academic  purposes. 


#11.  Extracurricular  activities  produce  a  better  school 
spirit,  made  up  of  attitudes  and  emotions  such  as 
loyalty  and  happiness. 

#6.  Extracurricular  activities  foster  negative  ^ 
attitudes  and  feelings,  such  as  rebellion  and  defiance. 
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Providing  opportunities  to  discover  and  develop  special 
interests  and  abilities. 

#19*  A  school  should  offer  a  wide  variety  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

#12.  The  number  of  extracurricular  activities  in  each 
school  should  be  strictly  limited. 

#2 4«  Marks  should  not  limit  participation  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

#25*  The  extent  of  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities  should  be  strictly  limited  on  the  basis  of 
the  quality  of  regular  classroom  work. 

The  statements  were  numbered.  A  table  of  random 
numbers  was  used  to  arrange  the  items  in  the  instrument. 

These  values  items  were  included  in  all  interview  schedules. 

III.  THE  INTERVIEWS 

Cluster  sampling  by  schools  was  used  to  select 
teachers  and  principals  to  be  interviewed,  not  only  because 
of  convenience,  but  also  because  it  was  felt  that  this  would 
give  a  better  understanding  of  the  total  program  in  the 
school.  Ten  schools  were  selected  on  a  random  basis.  The 
principal  and  three  teachers  (chosen  at  random)  were  inter¬ 
viewed  for  each  school. 

For  the  selection  of  schools,  the  thirty  junior  high 
schools  of  six  or  more  rooms  were  numbered.  A  table  of 
random  numbers  was  used.  Similarly,  teachers  were  numbered 
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on  the  mimeographed  list  issued  by  the  School  Board,  and 
the  table  of  random  numbers  was  used.  The  same  method  was 
used  to  select  the  five  central  office  personnel  interviewed. 
Judges  for  the  selection  were  Mr.  R.  F.  Forbes  and  Mr.  B. 
Bustin. 


The  ten  schools  selected  at  random  turned  out  to  be 
representative  of  various  socio-economic  areas  of  the  city. 
They  ranged  from  the  extreme  western  to  the  extreme  eastern 
boundary  of  the  city,  and  were  located  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Some  of  the  school  districts  were  in  new  and 
fashionable  residential  districts;  others  were  in  older, 
run-down  areas. 

The  schedules  of  questions  asked  of  teachers, 
principals,  and  central  office  administrators  were  intended 
to  provide  information  about  the  program  in  the  schools  as 
seen  by  these  interested  parties.  Copies  of  the  schedules 
are  included  in  Appendix  B  to  this  study.  Responses  of 
those  interviewed  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI.  The  values 
instrument  was  administered  to  every  respondent. 

IV.  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PUPILS 

The  classroom  teachers  were  requested  to  ask  their 
home  room  pupils  how  many  activities  they  joined  during  the 
1961-2  school  year,  and  how  many  hours  per  week  were  used 
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for  this  purpose.  The  results  from  twenty-seven  classes 
are  included  in  Chapter  VI.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

V.  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

'  Nonparametric  statistics  were  used  exclusively  in 

analysing  the  thirty  items  of  the  values  and  attitudes 
instrument.  Each  item  was  marked  on  a  five-point  scale 
ranging  from  five  for  “strongly  agree”  down  to  one  for 
“strongly  disagree”,  or  the  reverse. 

The  Median  Test  was  used  to  determine  the  significance 
of  differences  between  each  pair  of  groups  for  each  item® 

The  numbers  obtained  required  the  use  of  the  Fisher  Exact 
Probability  Test. 

The  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  Coefficient  was 
calculated  for  the  pairs  of  items.  This  method  was  also 
employed  to  obtain  a  test-retest  measure  of  reliability  for 
each  pair  of  the  values  and  attitudes  statements.  Twenty 
of  the  respondents  were  interviewed  a  second  time  for  this 
purpose . 

Comments  made  following  the  attitudes  instrument  were 
tabulated.  An  effort  was  undertaken  to  set  up  a  suitable 
common  wording  for  each  of  the  comments  most  frequently  made. 
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Replies  to  the  questions  about  the  programs  in  the 
schools  were  tabulated  in  order  to  provide  such  information 
as  the  number  of  activities  offered,  the  number  of  teachers 
acting  as  sponsors,  and  the  number  of  pupils  participating. 
Tables  of  this  information  are  included  in  Chapter  VI. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESPONSES  TO  THE  VALUES  ITEMS 

It  will  be  recalled  from  the  discussion  of  procedure 
in  Chapter  III  that  an  instrument  of  thirty  items  concerning 
values  was  developed  from  the  six  chief  aims  of  extracurricular 
activities.  This  instrument  was  designed  to  test  Postulate 
I,  which  suggested  that,  with  respect  to  values  questions, 
there  would  be  no  significant  differences  of  opinion  among 
teachers,  principals,  and  central  office  personnel. 

The  items  of  the  instrument  were  paired;  for  each 
statement,  there  was  another  allowing  expression  of  a 
different  point  of  view.  Since  not  all  possible  alternatives 
could  be  included  in  each  pair  of  statements,  it  was  not 
possible  to  ensure  that  the  members  of  each  pair  were 
measuring  the  same  thing. 

The  values  instrument  was  administered  to  each  of  the 
forty-five  persons  interviewed.  Six  months  later,  it  was 
given  again  to  twenty  respondents  chosen  at  random  in  order 
to  provide  a  test-retest  measure  of  reliability. 

The  responses  to  the  thirty  values  items  are  dealt 
with  in  this  chapter.  One  section  presents  the  analysis  of 
the  data;  another  sets  forth  the  values  and  attitudes  revealed 
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by  the  responses.  A  summary  of  the  results  concludes  the 
chapter. 
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I.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

The  responses  to  the  values  items  were  examined  to 
determine  what  significant  differences,  if  any,  exist  among 
the  three  groups  (teachers,  principals,  and  central  office 
staff ) .  A  coefficient  of  rank  order  correlation  was  computed 
for  each  item  using  scores  obtained  on  the  first  and  second 
administrations  of  the  instrument  to  twenty  respondents. 

In  analysing  the  responses,  no  assumptions  were  made 
of  normal  distribution  of  scores  nor  of  equal  intervals  on  the 
marking  scale.  Nonparametric  statistics  wrere  used  throughout. 

Differences  among  Groups 

Table  I  summarizes  the  medians  for  the  thirty  teachers, 
ten  principals,  and  five  Central  Office  personnel  on  each  of 
the  thirty  items.  Each  item  was  marked  on  a  five-point  scale 
ranging  from  five  for  " strongly  agree"  down  to  one  for 
"strongly  disagree",  or  the  reverse. 

The  Median  Test  using  the  formula  given  by  Siegel1  was 

1Sidney  Siegel.  Nonparametric  Statistics  For  The 
Behavioural  Sciences  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company , 
1956;,  pT  115. 
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TABLE  I 


MEDIANS  OF  VALUES  TEST  SCORES  FOR  THE  THREE  GROUPS 


Question  Number 

Central  Office 
N=5 

Principals 

N=10 

Teachers 

N=30 

1 

2.33 

1.50 

1.91 

2 

4.13 

3.50 

3.63 

3 

4.13 

3.83 

3.21 

4 

5.00 

4.50 

3.91 

5 

4.33 

4.00 

3.97 

6 

5.00 

4.50 

4.21 

7 

3.67 

2.33 

2.42 

3 

4.33 

4.33 

4.27 

9 

4.33 

4.21 

4.03 

10 

4.33 

4.07 

4.04 

11 

5.00 

4.67 

4.03 

12 

4.13 

2.33 

2.37 

13 

4.13 

4.33 

4.25 

14 

3.00 

2.50 

2.10 

15 

4.33 

4.00 

3.95 

16 

4.67 

4.21 

4.O4 

17 

4.33 

4.33 

4.23 

13 

4.33 

4.33 

4.21 

19 

4.13 

4.00 

3.98 

20 

4.67 

4.33 

4.12 

21 

4.33 

4.06 

4.12 

22 

4.33 

4.50 

4.02 

23 

4.00 

4.10 

3.79 

24 

1.67 

2.33 

2.43 

25 

3.25 

3.33 

2.75 

26 

4.67 

4.06 

4.09 

27 

4.67 

4.33 

4.00 

23 

4.00 

3.50 

2.44 

29 

3.00 

3.75 

3.50 

30 

4.33 

4.13 

3.93 
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used  to  determine  the  significance  of  differences  among  the 
three  groups.  The  numbers  obtained  required  the  use  of  the 
Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test.2  Values  of  p  obtained  were 
doubled  for  a  two-tailed  test,  since  no  reasons  existed  for 
prior  hypotheses  as  to  the  direction  of  the  differences. 

In  five  items  only  were  significant  differences  between 
groups  obtained.  These  were  numbers  4,  6,  10,  11  and  15.  All 
of  these  differences  were  between  Central  Office  personnel  and 
teachers.  Four  were  significant  at  less  than  the  one  per  cent 
level,  and  one  at  less  than  the  five  per  cent  level  of 
confidence.  These  differences  are  set  forth  in  Table  II. 


The  topics  concerning  which  these  differences  of 
attitude  exist  are: 

Item  4.  Extracurricular  activities  result  in  better 
cooperation  from  pupils  in  the  classroom. 

Item  6.  Extracurricular  activities  foster  negative 
attitudes  and  feelings,  such  as  rebellion 
and  defiance. 

Item  10.  These  activities  make  use  of  the  important 

motivation  arising  from  freely  chosen  interests 

Item  11.  Extracurricular  activities  produce  a  better 


Ibid.,  pp.  96-104- 
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TABLE  II 


SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  RESPONSES  OF  CENTRAL  OFFICE 
PERSONNEL  AND  TEACHERS,  AS  REVEALED  BY  THE  MEDIAN  TEST 
AND  THE  FISHER  EXACT  PROBABILITY  TEST 


Item  Value  of  p  (Exact  Probability) 

(Two-Tailed  Test) 


4 

.0016 

6 

.0165 

10 

.0027 

11 

.0049 

15 

.0120 
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school  spirit,  made  up  of  attitudes  and 
emotions  such  as  loyalty  and  happiness. 

Item  15.  These  activities  utilize  energy  which  would  be 
better  devoted  to  academic  purposes. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  I  that  the  median  scores 
of  the  central  office  personnel  are  higher  in  all  five  items 
than  the  median  scores  of  the  teachers. 

The  first  four  of  these  five  items  produced  Spearman 
Rank  Correlation  Coefficients  for  the  test  and  retest  scores 
which  are  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 
This  evidence  of  reliability  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  portion  of  the  chapter. 

Reliability 

The  values  instrument  was  administered  to  all  forty- 
five  persons  interviewed,  including  teachers,  principals, 
and  central  office  personnel.  Six  months  later,  twenty  of 
the  respondents  were  chosen  at  random  to  be  given  the  same 
instrument  a  second  time. 

The  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  Coefficient ^  was  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  first  and  second  scores  on  each  item.  These 


^Ibid. ,  pp.  202-213. 
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results  are  set  forth  in  Table  III.  Thirteen  of  the  items 
produced  coefficients  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level 
of  confidence,  and  five  at  the  five  per  cent  level. 

The  test  did  not  display  a  high  level  of  reliability 
for  any  item.  Frequently,  however,  the  lack  of  reliability 
appeared  to  be  only  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  similar 
categories  such  as  "Strongly  Agree"  and  "Agree".  For 
example,  on  Item  17,  the  coefficient  was  too  low  to  be 
significant;  yet  on  each  administration  of  the  instrument 
nineteen  of  the  twenty  respondents  agreed  or  strongly  agreed 
that  pupils  should  be  free  to  choose  among  the  various  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

Because  of  the  rather  low  levels  of  reliability,  the 
results  with  respect  to  attitudes  and  values  should  be  treated 
with  caution.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  items  for 
which  the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  not  significant. 

II.  VALUES  AND  ATTITUDES 

Table  IV  sets  out  the  responses  of  the  forty-five 
teachers,  principals,  and  central  office  personnel  to  each 
of  the  items  of  the  values  instrument.  A  discussion  of  the 


results  follows. 
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TABLE  III 


SPEARMAN  RANK  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
FOR  TEST  AND  RETEST  SCORES  ON  VALUES  ITEMS 


Item 

Coefficient 

Item 

Coefficient 

1 

.22 

16 

.55** 

2 

.06 

17 

.35 

3 

.32 

18 

.29 

4 

.6?** 

19 

.38* 

5 

.65** 

20 

.13 

6 

.78** 

21 

-.02 

7 

.52* 

22 

.51* 

8 

.33 

23 

.64** 

9 

.61** 

24 

.53* 

10 

.67** 

25 

.58** 

11 

.71** 

26 

.69** 

12 

.74** 

27 

.59** 

13 

.25 

28 

.49* 

14 

.36 

29 

.73** 

15 

.32 

30 

.37 

*  Significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence 

**  Significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence 
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TABLE  IV 


RESPONSES  TO  THE  VALUES  ITEMS 


Item 

Central 
Office  Staff 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

Principals 
SA  A  U  D 

SD 

SA 

Teachers 

A  U  D 

SD 

1 

3 

2 

5 

5 

a 

17 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

17 

1 

3 

1 

4 

£ 

2 

13 

7 

10 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

17 

5 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

15 

7 

6 

5 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

17 

10 

7 

3 

1 

1 

4 

6 

9 

5 

12 

4 

a 

3 

2 

6 

4 

1 

4 

13 

12 

9 

1 

4 

7 

3 

1 

3 

19 

7 

10 

4 

1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

2S 

11 

5 

6 

4 

7 

19 

2 

2 

12 

1 

4 

6 

4 

2 

15 

1 

10 

2 

13 

4 

1 

6 

4 

1 

2 

16 

11 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6 

15 

2 

5 

2 

15 

1 

4 

1 

a 

1 

2 

4 

20 

4 

16 

2 

3 

7 

3 

1 

26 

3 

17 

2 

3 

4 

6 

11 

18 

1 

id 

4 

1 

4 

6 

9 

21 

19 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1 

2 

4 

21 

2 

1 

2 

20 

3 

2 

4 

6 

7 

21 

2 

21 

2 

3 

1 

9 

7 

21 

1 

1 

22 

2 

3 

5 

5 

5 

21 

2 

2 

23 

1 

3 

1 

3 

5 

2 

3 

17 

10 

24 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

2 

11 

1 

15 

1 

25 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

12 

4 

11 

1 

26 

2 

3 

9 

1 

2 

22 

6 

27 

3 

2 

4 

6 

3 

24 

1 

2 

28 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

16 

2 

12 

29 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

11 

3 

14 

1 

30 

2 

3 

2 

8 

2 

23 

2 

3 

NOTE:  SA  means  Strongly  Agree.  A  means  Agree. 

U  means  Uncertain.  D  means  Disagree.  SD  means  Strongly 
Disagree . 
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Items  1  and  7 

For  Item  1,  agreement  or  strong  agreement  is  general 
among  all  three  groups  (38  of  45  respondents)  that  rules  of 
dress  and  deportment  for  students  at  extracurricular  gatherings 
should  be  laid  down  by  the  staff.  No  significant  differences 
among  the  three  groups  are  revealed  by  the  Median  Test.  1 

This  result  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Item  7,  which 
suggests  that  such  rules  be  drawn  up  by  the  student  govern¬ 
ment.  Twenty-three  of  the  forty-five  persons  interviewed 
disagree  or  strongly  disagree  with  the  statement. 

The  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  Coefficient 5  for  Items 
1  and  7  is  .34,  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of 
confidence.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  not  all  of  the 
possible  alternatives  are  included  by  the  two  items,  since  a 
joint  drawing  up  of  rules  for  dress  and  deportment  is  not 
mentioned.  One  respondent  strongly  disagrees  with  both 
statements,  saying  that  he  does  not  believe  that  lists  of 
rules  can  have  any  effect  upon  behaviour. 

The  responses  to  Items  1  and  7  indicate  a  tendency 
towards  staff  domination  of  student  activities.  Such  a 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  115.  Ibid.  ,  pp.  202-13. 
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tendency  is  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Education  as  expressed  in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook.0 
Training  in  citizenship  and  leadership  would  require  partic¬ 
ipation  of  student  representatives  in  making  such  decisions. 
This  is  not  meant  to  deny  the  importance  of  proper  staff 
supervision. 

Items  2  and  22 

Items  2  and  22  are  concerned  with  planning  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Fourteen  respondents  of  the  forty-five 
agree  or  strongly  agree  that  all  such  planning  should  be  done 
by  the  principal  and  staff.  However,  forty-one  state  in 
another  item  that  such  planning  should  be  done  cooperatively. 
The  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  Coefficient  for  the  two  items 
is  .34,  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 

The  response  to  Items  2  and  22  is  in  general  agreement 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  set  forth 
in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook.?  Cooperative  planning  is 
certainly  a  means  of  providing  real  training  in  democratic 
practices,  and  of  encouraging  participation. 

^’Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Junior  High  School 
Handbook  (Edmonton:  Queen1 s  Printer,  1955 ),  p.  30. 

7Ibid. 
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Items  3  and  16 

Eight  principals  agree  that  student  government  assists 
the  principal  in  administration.  All  five  of  the  central 
office  personnel  agree  or  strongly  agree  with  the  statement, 
as  do  thirteen  of  the  thirty  teachers.  None  of  those 
interviewed  feels  that  student  government  hinders  the 
administration  of  the  school  by  the  principal.  Not  all 
possible  alternatives  are  covered  by  these  two  statements, 
since  they  do  not  include  the  possibility  that  there  is  no 
effect  upon  the  administration  of  the  school. 

A  majority  of  those  most  closely  concerned  with 
administration  believe  that  student  government  assists  the 
principal  in  this  field.  This  belief  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Department’s  view  that  student  government  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  can  offer  training  in  democracy, 
leadership,  and  social  responsibility.0 

Items  4  and  5 

In  response  to  Item  4,  thirty-seven  persons  agree  or 
strongly  agree  that  extracurricular  activities  result  in 
better  cooperation  from  students  in  the  classroom.  With 
respect  to  Item  5,  thirty-five  respondents  deny  that  such 

8Ibid. 
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activities  are  detrimental  to  academic  performance.  The 
Spearman  Rank  Correlation  Coefficient  for  Items  4  and  5  is 
.67,  significant  at  less  than  the  one  per  cent  level. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  the  Junior  High  School 
Handbook^  states  that  student  government  and  associated 
activities  can  promote  a  more  vigorous  and  effective 
functioning  of  the  whole  junior  high  school  program.  The 
responses  to  Items  4  and  5  indicate  that  most  staff  members 
of  the  Edmonton  Public  Junior  High  Schools  feel  that  this 
takes  place. 

The  Median  Test  reveals,  however,  with  respect  to 
Item  4,  a  significant  difference  at  less  than  the  one  per 
cent  level  of  confidence  between  the  responses  of  the  Central 
Office  personnel  and  the  teachers.  Five  teachers  are 
uncertain,  two  disagree,  and  one  strongly  disagrees  that 
extracurricular  activities  result  in  better  cooperation  from 
pupils  in  the  classroom.  All  central  office  respondents 
strongly  agree  with  the  statement. 

Items  6  and  11 

For  Item  6,  only  one  respondent  believes  that  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  foster  negative  attitudes  and  feelings, 
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such  as  rebellion  and  defiance.  Three  persons  are  uncertain. 
In  Number  11,  forty-one  people  indicate  their  belief  that 
such  activities  produce  a  better  school  spirit.  The  Spearman 
Rank  Correlation  Coefficient  for  these  two  items  is  .74, 
significant  at  less  than  one  per  cent. 

Items  6  and  11  demonstrate  substantial  agreement  with 
the  view  of  the  Department  of  Education  that  student  govern¬ 
ment  and  associated  activities  can  produce  a  more  vigorous 
and  effective  functioning  of  the  whole  junior  high  school 
program,  and  that  they  can  be  strong  socializing  factors. ^ 

On  Item  6,  there  is  some  difference  between  the  replies 
of  Central  Office  respondents  and  those  of  teachers.  This 
difference,  as  revealed  by  the  Median  Test,  is  significant 
at  the  five  per  cent  level.  All  of  the  Central  Office  group 
strongly  disagree  that  extracurricular  activities  foster 
negative  attitudes  and  feelings,  whereas  one  teacher  agrees 
that  they  do  so  and  two  are  uncertain. 

For  Item  11,  there  is  also  a  difference  significant 
at  less  than  the  one  per  cent  level  demonstrated  by  the 
Median  Test  between  replies  of  Central  Office  staff  and 
those  of  teachers.  All  of  the  former  persons  strongly  agree 

10Ibid. 
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that  extracurricular  activities  produce  a  better  school 
spirit,  while  two  of  the  latter  disagree,  and  two  are 
uncertain. 

Items  8  and  27 

Only  one  respondent  agrees  that  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities  encourages  anti-social  behaviour, 
such  as  smoking  and  swearing.  Two  teachers  disagree  with 
the  statement  that  pupils  who  participate  in  these  activities 
learn  to  get  along  with  others  by  reason  of  such  participation. 
In  their  responses  to  Items  $  and  27,  the  large  majority  of 
those  interviewed  seem  to  subscribe  to  the  view  put  forward 
by  the  Department  of  Education  that  student  government  and 
associated  activities  can  be  strong  socializing  factors  and 
a  means  of  inculcating  feelings  of  social  responsibility. 

Items  9  and  30 

In  Item  30,  forty  respondents  agree  or  strongly  agree 
that  extracurricular  activities  broaden  the  interests  of 
pupils.  For  the  converse  of  this  statement,  in  Item  9, 
forty-one  persons  deny  that  these  activities  fail  to 
contribute  to  such  a  result.  These  opinions  suggest  that  the 
Edmonton  program  conforms  with  the  aims  set  forth  by  the 

11 Ibid. 
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Department  of  Education  that  student  government  and  associated 
activities  can  train  pupils  in  better  use  of  leisure  time,^ 
and  that  the  extracurriculum  should  provide  the  pupil  with 
opportunities  to  discover  and  develop  special  interests  and 
abilities. ^ 

Items  10  and  15 

In  response  to  Item  10,  forty-four  persons  agree  or 
strongly  agree  that  extracurricular  activities  make  use  of 
the  important  motivation  arising  from  freely  chosen  interests. 
Similarly,  thirty-eight  respondents  disagree  or  strongly 
disagree  with  the  statement  in  Number  15  that  these  activities 
utilize  energy  which  would  be  better  devoted  to  academic 
purposes.  The  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  Coefficient  for 
these  two  items  is  .41,  significant  at  less  than  the  one 
per  cent  level. 

There  are  differences  revealed  by  the  Median  Test 
between  the  responses  of  the  Central  Office  personnel  and 
those  of  the  teachers  for  Items  10  and  15*  These  differences 
are  both  significant  at  less  than  the  one  per  cent  level  of 
confidence.  However,  all  respondents  of  both  groups  agree 
or  strongly  agree  that  the  extracurriculum  makes  use  of  the 
motivation  produced  by  freely  chosen  activities.  On  Item  15, 


12Ibid. 
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two  teachers  out  of  thirty  agree  that  the  extracurricular 
program  utilizes  energy  which  would  be  better  devoted  to 
academic  purposes,  and  four  are  uncertain.  All  central 
office  staff  disagree. 

The  replies  to  Items  10  and  15  demonstrate  that 
administrators  and  teachers  generally  agree  that  student 
activities  capitalize  on  important  motivation,  and  do  not 
divert  energy  needed  for  academic  pursuits.  These  opinions 
are  in  accord  with  the  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Education  that  student  government  and  associated  activities 
can  promote  a  more  vigorous  and  effective  functioning  of  the 
whole  junior  high  school  program.^ 

Items  12  and  19 

Item  12  suggests  that  the  number  of  extracurricular 
activities  in  each  school  should  be  strictly  limited. 
Twenty-four  persons  interviewed  agree  or  strongly  agree  with 
the  statement.  Item  19  proposes  that  a  school  should  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  extracurricular  activities.  Thirty-seven 
persons  agree  with  this  proposal.  The  Spearman  Rank 
Correlation  Coefficient  between  the  items  is  .44?  significant 
at  less  than  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 

14 


Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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The  Department  of  Education  in  the  Junior  High  School 
hand uook  states  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  junior  high 
school  to  provide  the  pupil  with  opportunities  to  discover 
and  develop  special  interests  and  abilities  which  may  have 
educational  or  vocational  value. x 5  The  extracurriculum  can 
accomplish  this  insofar  as  it  is  able  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  activities.  In  Item  19  a  majority  of  respondents  favour 
doing  this;  but  in  Item  12,  twenty-four  of  the  forty-five 
persons  interviewed  favour  strict  limitations  on  the  number 
of  activities  in  each  school.  It  will  be  noted  in  the 
comments  following  this  discussion  that  considerations  of 
load,  available  sponsors,  and  facilities  may  account  for 
this  view. 

Items  13  and  21 

Responses  to  these  items  indicate  that  a  great  majority 
agree  or  strongly  agree  that  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities  should  be  voluntary.  Only  one  person  disagrees 
with  this  view,  and  two  are  uncertain.  The  Spearman  Rank 
Correlation  Coefficient  for  the  two  items  is  .46,  significant 
at  less  than  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  of  the  Department  of 

15Ibid. ,  p.  12. 
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Education  states  that  extracurricular  activities  can  provide 
real  training  for  pupils  in  democratic  practices. ^  This 
aim  requires  practice  in  the  making  of  decisions.  Voluntary 
participation  in  the  extracurriculum  is  in  harmony  with  the 
aim  of  training  for  democracy. 

Items  14  and  18 

Twenty-eight  respondents  agree  or  strongly  agree  that 
students  need  to  be  directed  by  staff  sponsors  in  all  phases 
of  extracurricular  activity.  At  the  same  time,  all  forty- 
five  persons  interviewed  agree  or  strongly  agree  that  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  display  leadership  and  initiative  in 
conducting  their  own  group  activities.  These  attitudes  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  one  another.  There  is  no 
significant  correlation  between  the  responses  to  the  items. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  suggests  that  student 
government  and  associated  activities  can  give  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  and  development  of  leadership.-^?  Although  those 
interviewed  seem  to  share  this  view  in  responding  to  Item  18, 
their  opinions  in  dealing  with  Number  14  are  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  Department.  Possibly  the  results  for  Item  14 
derive  from  concern  for  proper  supervision  of  activities; 

l6Ibid. ,  p.  30.  17Ibid. 
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this  concern  is  expressed  in  the  comments  to  follow. 

Neither  item  produced  a  significant  Spearman  Rank 
Correlation  Coefficient  from  the  test-retest  procedure. 
Conclusions  about  these  items  must  be  treated  with  extreme 
caution. 

Items  17  and  28 

Forty-four  persons  agree  or  strongly  agree  that 
pupils  should  be  free  to  choose  among  the  various  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  However,  twenty-one  respondents 
agree  that  teachers  should,  direct  pupils  in  choosing  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  There  is  no  significant  correlation 
between  the  replies  to  these  items. 

Possibly  the  variance  between  these  views  is  due  to 
anxiety  that  pupils  should  make  the  right  choices;  but  if 
the  training  in  democratic  practices  advocated  by  the 
Department^0  is  to  come  about,  students  should  be  allowed  to 
make  the  choices  themselves.  This  would  not  rule  out  guidance 
and  advice. 

Items  20  and  26 

Forty-four  respondents  of  the  forty-five  interviewed 
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agree  or  strongly  agree  that  clubs  and  student  activities 
give  pupils  a  chance  to  learn  to  run  their  own  affairs  through 
elections,  meetings,  and  executive  control.  Only  two  persons 
agree  that  the  extracurriculum  does  not  give  real  opportunity 
for  training  in  democracy.  The  views  of  the  majority  are  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Department,  which  suggests  that 
extracurricular  activities  can  provide  real  training  in 
democratic  practices.^ 

Items  23  and  29 

The  responses  to  Items  23  and  29  show  considerable 
disagreement.  Thirty-two  persons  interviewed  agree  that 
extracurricular  activities  should  have  formulated  educational 
aims;  thirteen  persons  disagree.  Twenty-three  respondents 
agree  that  the  extracurriculum  should  include  any  activity 
which  a  number  of  students  desire;  sixteen  persons  disagree, 
and  six  are  uncertain.  The  Spearman  Rank  Correlation 
Coefficient  between  the  items  is  not  significant. 

The  Department  of  Education  states,  "The  objectives  of 
student  government  and  associated  student  activities  may  be 
stated  specifically.1*2^  Those  persons  who  do  not  see  the 
need  for  formulation  of  the  aims  of  extracurricular  activities, 

20 
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or  who  are  prepared  to  sponsor  activities  simply  because  a 
group  requests  them,  are  at  variance  with  the  Department  in 
this  respect. 

Items  24  and  25 

Eighteen  persons  agree  or  strongly  agree  that  marks 
should  not  limit  participation  in  extracurricular  activities; 
two  persons  are  uncertain,  and  twenty-five  disagree.  Nineteen 
respondents  agree  that  the  extent  of  participation  should  be 
strictly  limited  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  classroom 
work;  six  are  uncertain,  and  twenty  disagree.  There  are  no 
significant  differences  among  groups.  The  Spearman  Rank 
Correlation  Coefficient  between  the  items  is  .55,  significant 
at  less  than  the  one  per  cent  confidence  level. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  states  that  the  junior 
high  school  should  provide  the  pupil  with  opportunities  to 
discover  and  develop  special  interests  and  abilities  which 
may  have  future  educational  or  vocational  value.  It  is 
evident  that  limitations  on  the  basis  of  marks  tend  to  deprive 
students  of  these  opportunities,  especially  in  the  case  of 
pupils  of  lesser  ability.  A  number  of  comments  received 
suggest  that  each  case  be  considered  separately  on  its  merits. 

21Ibid. .  p.  12. 
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Possibly  participation  would  not  be  reduced  where  requirements 
for  higher  marks  were  placed  on  pupils  who  had  the  ability  to 
do  better. 

There  is  a  lack  of  agreement  among  members  of  the 
Edmonton  Junior  High  staff  as  to  what  policy  should  be 
followed  in  limiting  student  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities  on  the  basis  of  marks.  In  this  respect,  the 
attitudes  of  the  Edmonton  staff  members  do  not  conform  in 
the  main  with  the  views  of  the  Department. 

III.  SUMMARY 

The  values  instrument  was  administered  to  three  groups 
totalling  forty-five  respondents.  The  results  for  teachers, 
principals,  and  central  office  personnel  do  not  reveal 
significant  differences  except  in  five  cases  out  of  ninety. 

Thirteen  of  the  thirty  items  produced  Spearman  Rank 
Correlation  Coefficients  significant  at  the  one  per  cent 
level  of  confidence;  five  more  yielded  coefficients 
significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level.  It  appears  that  the 
lack  of  reliability  for  some  items  depended  on  uncertainty 
of  choice  between  neighbouring  categories  such  as  11  Strongly 
agree”  and  ” Agree” .  Because  of  low  levels  of  reliability, 
results  of  the  values  instrument  must  be  interpreted  with 
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Some  attitudes  expressed  by  the  respondents  are  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Education  as 
expressed  in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook.  These  include 
the  opinions  that  rules  of  dress  and  deportment  for  students 
at  extracurricular  gatherings  should  be  laid  down  by  the 
staff;  that  the  number  of  extracurricular  activities  in  each 
school  should  be  strictly  limited;  that  students  need  to 
be  directed  by  sponsors  in  all  phases  of  extracurricular 
activity;  that  teachers  should  direct  pupils  in  choosing 
extracurricular  activities;  that  aims  for  the  extracurriculum 
need  not  be  formulated;  that  the  program  should  include  any 
activity  which  a  number  of  students  desire;  and  that  marks 
should  limit  participation  in  extracurricular  activities. 

Attitudes  expressed  in  response  to  most  items  are  in 


substantial  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  Junior 
High  School  Handbook. 
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CHAPTER  V 


COMMENTS  MADE  FOLLOWING  THE  VALUES  TEST 

The  values  instrument  was  based  on  the  aims  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  II.  It  was 
improved  by  a  pilot  study  described  in  Chapter  III  which 
showed  that  a  five-point  scale  was  needed  to  allow  for  the 
expression  of  shades  of  opinion.  Even  so,  the  final  form 
of  the  instrument  gave  rise  to  comments  from  respondents  who 
desired  to  qualify  or  supplement  their  answers.  No  doubt 
such  a  result  is  inevitable  when  dealing  with  a  broad  field 
involving  values  judgements. 

The  comments  made  in  connection  with  the  values  items 
throw  much  light  on  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  Edmonton 
junior  high  teachers,  and  upon  the  extracurricular  programs 
in  their  schools.  These  remarks  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  results  set  forth  in  Chapter  IV. 

In  Table  V,  some  of  the  more  frequently  offered 
comments  are  listed.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  find  a 
suitable  common  wording  for  the  remarks.  The  frequencies 
with  which  the  comments  were  received  are  listed  in 
descending  order. 
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TABLE  V 


COMMENTS  MOST  FREQUENTLY  MADE 
AFTER  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  VALUES  TEST 


Comment 


Number  of  Persons 


A  student  should  not  be  permitted  to 

take  on  too  many  activities.  14 

Persuasion  and  advice  are  legitimate  in 

helping  the  pupil  select  activities.  10 

Offering  a  wide  range  of  activities  depends 

upon  available  sponsors  and  facilities.  10 

Proper  supervision  is  required  if  aims  for 
extracurricular  activities  are  to  be  achieved.  7 

Those  affected  by  a  decision  should  have 
a  voice  in  making  it. 

Sponsorship  of  extracurricular  activities 

helps  teachers  to  know  pupils  better.  6 


Each  case  of  limitation  of  participation 
should  be  judged  separately  on  its  merits. 

Low  marks  should  not  exclude  slow  learners 


from  extracurricular  activities. 

Selection  of  activities  should  be  used  to 
develop  a  sense  of  values  in  making  choices. 

Teacher  load  should  be  considered  and 

spread  evenly  in  assigning  sponsorship.  4 

Having  fun  is  a  worth-while  aim  in  itself.  3 

Extracurricular  activities  are  useful  in 
keeping  children  off  the  streets. 
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The  discussion  of  the  remarks  is  divided  into  seven 
sections*  Six  of  these  deal  with  the  relationship  of  various 
comments  to  the  six  aims  of  extracurricular  activities;  the 
seventh  is  concerned  with  remarks  about  sponsorship. 

More  Vigorous  and  Effective  Functioning  of  the  School 

Six  respondents  commented  on  the  fact  that  sponsorship 
helps  teachers  to  know  their  students  better.  A  principal 
suggested  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  assignment  of 
sponsorship  can  make  a  teacher1 s  work  lighter  instead  of 
adding  to  his  load.  A  sponsor  stated  that  this  contact  with 
his  pupils  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  modify  certain 
undesirable  behaviour  patterns  of  atypical  pupils.  Another 
pointed  out  that  sponsorship  gives  teacher  and  pupils  a 
common  bond  and  basis  for  understanding.  The  Junior  High 
School  Handbook  states,  "A  sound  program  of  student  activities 
will  reward  a  staff  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of  these  being 
a  better  understanding  of  their  students  and  greater 
cooperation  from  them  in  other  things.”1 

Two  principals  pointed  out  the  public  relations  value 
of  their  extracurricular  programs.  One  stated  that  the  public 
is  drawn  into  the  school  more  effectively  by  this  means  than 

^Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Junior  High  School 
Handbook:  (Edmonton:  Queen* s  Printer,  1955),  p.  31. 
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by  any  other.  Two  respondents  pointed  out,  however,  that 
selection  of  members  for  interschool  teams  can  be  a  source 
of  resentment  and  ill  feeling  when  some  candidates  are  turned 
down . 


One  physical  education  instructor  said  that  harm  is 
done  to  the  harmonious  functioning  of  the  school  when  other 
staff  members  complain  because  students  are  drawn  out  for 
participation  in  sports  activities. 

One  respondent  pointed  out  that  better  cooperation 
from  pupils  is  obtained  only  for  the  sponsor  who  works  with 
them.  Another  said  he  gets  better  cooperation  from  the 
participants  as  a  group,  but  not  as  individuals. 

Training  for  Pupils  in  Such  Democratic  Practices  as  Elections. 

Representation,  and  Responsible  Executive  Control 

Six  respondents  stated  that  those  affected  by  a 
decision  should  have  a  voice  in  making  it.  Students  should 
be  given  a  real  opportunity  to  participate  in  planning  and 
making  decisions  regarding  extracurricular  activities.  Only 
in  this  way  can  democratic  training  be  really  effective. 

One  person  commented  on  the  necessity  for  the  staff 
retaining  a  power  of  veto.  The  principal  has  the  final 
responsibility  for  what  goes  on  in  the  school;  if  a  serious 
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error  is  about  to  be  committed,  he  must  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  power  to  prevent  it.  This  right  should  not  be 
exercised  more  frequently  than  absolutely  necessary. 

A  principal  pointed  out  that  discipline  is  as  necessary 
in  extracurricular  activities  as  in  curricular.  A  respondent 
from  the  Central  Office  personnel  stated  that  a  prime  aim 
of  these  activities  is  the  upgrading  of  discipline  through 
the  participants  learning  to  discipline  themselves. 

One  person  recommended  limiting  the  number  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  in  the  school  so  that  students  would 
not  have  too  many  from  which  to  choose.  She  stated  that 
children  of  this  age  are  not  capable  of  choosing  from  too 
many  alternatives.  Acceptance  of  this  view  would  impede  the 
provision  of  opportunity  to  discover  special  interests  and 

o 

abilities  as  recommended  by  the  Department. 

One  teacher  advocated  a  system  of  student  government 
based  on  our  parliamentary  system,  thus  incorporating  lessons 
in  civics. 

Socializing  Factors 

Fourteen  persons  interviewed  were  concerned  lest  the 

2Ibid. .  p.  12. 
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individual  pupil  take  on  too  many  activities,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  academic  work.  Six  respondents  who  favour  limiting  the 
individual  suggested  that  each  case  be  judged  separately  on 
its  merits.  If  a  pupil  is  a  slow  learner,  low  marks  should 
not  bar  his  participation  in  any  type  of  extracurricular 
activity.  Three  persons  mentioned  the  commonly  applied  rule 
that  those  who  play  on  interschool  teams  cannot  play  in 
intramural  contests.  This  gives  more  pupils  a  chance  to 
participate,  and  keeps  the  competition  on  a  fair  basis.  Two 
respondents  advocated  the  principle  of  "worthy  representation": 
that  those  who  represent  the  school  in  interscholastic  sports 
must  meet  a  certain  requirement  of  scholastic  excellence. 

The  importance  of  teaching  pupils  to  make  responsible 
choices,  and  of  giving  them  a  background  and  a  sense  of  values 
for  making  those  choices,  was  stressed  by  five  persons  inter¬ 
viewed.  Even  though  this  freedom  must  be  exercised  within 
limits,  it  is  a  useful  means  of  developing  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  and  the  power  to  make  democratic  decisions. 

Ten  respondents  emphasized  that  it  is  legitimate  to  use 
persuasion  and  advice  in  helping  children  select  activities 
in  which  to  participate.  Many  children  are  too  shy  to  begin 
an  activity;  but  if  they  are  persuaded  to  try  it,  they  will 
enjoy  it  and  benefit  from  it.  If  the  extracurricular  program 
is  to  achieve  its  aims,  almost  universal  participation  is 
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Nine  persons  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity  of 
proper  planning  and  supervision  in  the  area  of  the  extra¬ 
curriculum.  Under  poor  sponsorship,  activities  can  actually 
harm  character.  For  example,  the  coach  in  sports  activities 
should  always  be  a  teacher  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 

He  should  be  concerned  with  developing  good  sportsmanship, 
and  should  never  tolerate  its  opposite.  Under  competent 
sponsorship,  the  right  things  will  happen;  but  such  sponsors 
are  not  always  available.  One  teacher  reported  observing 
supervision  which  consisted  only  of  glancing  into  the 
gymnasium  once  or  twice  during  a  session  of  intramural  sport. 

The  social  value  of  the  extracurricular  program  was 
mentioned  by  four  respondents.  The  activities  give  pupils 
a  chance  to  meet  in  groups  with  positive  aims,  and  to  work 
together  in  an  area  they  like.  One  teacher  mentioned  the 
sense  of  belonging  which  membership  can  provide.  A  danger 
to  be  avoided,  another  respondent  stated,  is  the  tendency  to 
form  cliques  in  certain  activities.  Sometimes  there  is  social 
distinction  in  joining  a  certain  group.  To  avoid  this 
tendency,  membership  should  be  open  to  all  who  can  meet  the 
qualifications.  A  prime  aim  of  the  extracurricular  program, 
stated  a  principal,  is  to  help  pupils  learn  to  function 
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socially.  a  teacher  advocated  the  whole  class  taking  part 
in  activities  together. 

One  respondent  stated  that  there  is  a  pressure  placed 
on  good  athletes  to  take  part  in  many  activities.  A  similar 
desire  to  have  able  students  take  part  in  science  clubs, 
cultural  activities,  or  chess  contests  seems  to  be  lacking! 
Another  teacher  said  that  sports  or  clubs  may  be  pushed  past 
a  sane  balance  by  a  sponsor  who  is  intensely  interested  in 
his  field.  One  person  reported  that  some  students  neglect 
academic  work  for  sports. 

Most  of  these  commenting  seem  to  feel  that  the  extra¬ 
curriculum  can  inculcate  a  sense  of  social  responsibility; 
but  they  also  feel  that  the  realization  of  this  objective 
requires  enlightened  supervision  and  leadership. 

Opportunity  for  the  Exercise  and  Development  of  Leadership. 

and  Evaluation  of  Leadership  Qualities 

One  respondent,  who  happened  to  be  teaching  in  Edmonton 
on  an  exchange  from  another  country,  stated  that  most 
activities  which  he  observed  were  too  teacher-directed.  Not 
sufficient  scope  was  allowed  for  pupils  to  develop  and  demon¬ 
strate  their  initiative  and  leadership.  At  another  school, 
a  principal  commented  that  pupils  of  the  junior  high  age  need 
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much  staff  direction.  The  two  views  are  obviously  in  conflict. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  states,  "The  fields  of 
social  activities  and  athletics  are  two  places  where  pupils, 
at  this  age,  are  able  to  assume  responsibility,  and  where 
sufficient  authority  may  be  delegated  to  make  the  pupils  feel 
that  they  are  actually  practising  self-government . 

Better  Use  of  Leisure  Time 

Three  respondents  felt  that  having  fun  is  a  worth¬ 
while  aim  for  extracurricular  activities  in  itself.  One 
pointed  out  further  that  they  relieve  tension.  The  writer 
feels  that  these  three  are  mistaken  in  feeling  that  the  extra¬ 
curriculum  need  not  have  formulated  aims;  but  they  may  have 
set  objectives  without  realizing  it.  These  may  be  training 
for  the  better  use  of  leisure  and  the  more  effective 
functioning  of  the  school. 

Two  persons  criticized  a  lack  of  balance  in  the 
activities  program  with  respect  to  the  number  of  athletic 
activities  as  compared  to  non-athletic  activities.  One  person 
stated  that  athletics  are  a  more  obvious  type  of  extra¬ 
curricular  endeavour,  and  that  teachers  feel  more  competent 
to  sponsor  them  than  some  other  types  of  program.  Another 

3 Ibid. .  p.  30. 
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felt  that  the  imbalance  may  result  from  the  failure  of  other 
departments  to  promote  their  fields  as  vigorously  as  the 
physical  education  supervisors  have  done. 

It  was  stated  by  one  respondent  that  non-athletic 
activities  will  carry  over  to  adult  interests  better  than 
athletics  will  do.  However,  a  member  of  the  Central  Office 
staff  suggested  that  the  carry-over  may  show  up  a  generation 
later,  when  the  children  of  participants  reach  the  junior 
high  school  age.  The  idea  was  also  put  forward  that  we 
should  move  towards  greater  participation  in  non-team  sports, 
such  as  tennis  and  badminton. 

Some  of  those  interviewed  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
the  school  sponsoring  any  extracurricular  program.  One 
pointed  out  that  it  is  of  little  use  in  her  district,  where 
parents  provide  a  full  schedule  of  lessons  and  activities. 
Another  referred  to  the  outside  agencies,  such  as  churches 
and  community  leagues,  which  sponsor  many  programs.  He 
suggested  that  we  select  our  slice  to  suit  the  curriculum, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  them.  The  fallacy  in  this,  of  course, 
is  that  outside  agencies  often  limit  participation  to  capable 
players.  Furthermore,  untrained  leaders  may  produce  results 
different  from  those  desired.  Even  where  the  outside 
agencies  do  a  good  job,  there  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of 
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coordination  with  the  schools. 

Two  persons  stated  that  activities  in  school  branch 
out  from  those  at  home.  Different  districts  produce 
different  interests.  Hence  the  school  extracurriculum 
should  be  based  to  some  extent  on  a  survey  of  pupil  interests. 

In  the  opinion  of  two  respondents,  children  are 
becoming  too  dependent  on  recreation  organized  for  them. 

The  spontaneous  element  is  left  out  of  their  play,  and 
they  are  losing  initiative  and  imagination. 

Three  teachers  stated  that  one  value  of  extracurricular 
activities  is  that  children  are  kept  off  the  street  and  given 
proper  supervision,  especially  when  both  parents  are  working. 
The  respondents  did  not  discuss  whether  it  is  the  function 
of  the  school  to  do  this. 

A  principal  remarked  that  he  encourages  all  pupils  to 
participate  in  at  least  two  activities  per  year.  By  providing 
a  fairly  wide  program,  it  is  possible  to  offer  an  activity 
to  interest  each  student  at  one  time  or  another  during  the 
school  year. 

The  extent  of  transfer  to  adult  life  of  interests 
originating  with  the  junior  high  school  extracurriculum  is 
a  question  which  deserves  future  study.  The  suggestions  of 
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balance  between  athletic  and  non-athletic  activities,  and  of 
expansion  in  non-team  sports  programs  have  merit  with  respect 
to  training  in  the  use  of  leisure. 

Opportunities  to  Discover  and  Develop  Special  Interests  and 

Abilities 

Ten  respondents  stated  that  offering  a  wide  range 
of  extracurricular  activities  depends  upon  the  availability 
of  sponsors  and  facilities.  A  teacher  suggested  that  this 
problem  could  be  gradually  overcome  by  including  special 
preparation  for  sponsorship  in  teacher  training  courses,  and 
by  considering  the  matter  when  selecting  or  assigning  staff. 

A  principal  pointed  out  that  a  staff  can  " spread 
itself  too  thin"  in  offering  a  wide  extracurricular  program. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  states,  "Fewer  activities, 
expertly  sponsored  and  enthusiastically  run,  will  unquestionaoly 
be  better  than  numerous  ill-directed  ones."^  A  small  school 
is  certainly  limited  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
activities  it  can  offer.  Nevertheless,  every  school  should 
provide  the  widest  variety  it  can  efficiently  operate,  in 
order  to  cater  to  varied  interests  and  abilities. 

Five  persons  remarked  that  low  marks  should  not  exclude 


^Ibid. ,  p.  31 • 
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slow  learners  from  participation  in  the  extracurriculum. 
Another  stated  that  he  places  no  limits  on  activities  which 
may  lead  to  success.  A  teacher  pointed  out  that  habits 
acquired  in  extracurricular  work  may  transfer  to  the  academic 
field,  if  the  sponsor  aims  at  such  a  result.  Two  respondents 
said  that  there  should  be  limitations  on  the  basis  of  marks 
for  participation  in  interscholastic  sports,  but  not  for 
intramural  sports. 

It  was  felt  by  two  teachers  that  too  much  time  is 
spent  on  just  a  few  participants  in  interscholastic  sports. 
However,  a  member  of  the  Central  Office  staff  stated  that  the 
example  and  personnel  provided  by  inter-school  competition 
are  necessary  to  make  the  house  leagues  run  smoothly. 

One  teacher  said  that  those  who  most  need  to  partici¬ 
pate  do  not  do  so.  Those  who  are  good  in  academic  work  are 
also  successful  in  extracurricular  activities.  Another 
stated  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  same  children  are  found 
in  every  activity. 

A  teacher  felt  that  the  extracurriculum  holds  children 
in  school,  providing  the  only  taste  of  success  some  of  them 
have . 


An  instructor  on  exchange  from  another  country  stated 
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that  the  cultural  side  of  student  activities  is  neglected  in 
Edmonton*  Another  respondent  said  that  cultural  development 
should  be  an  unplanned  by-product  of  the  extracurriculum. 

One  teacher  pleaded  for  the  fullest  use  of  teacher  talents. 

The  gifted  sponsor  can  open  a  whole  new  world  for  students. 
Finally,  one  respondent  suggested  that  some  curricular 
activities  can  and  should  expand  into  the  extracurriculum. 

Many  of  the  persons  interviewed  made  comment  upon  the 
discovery  and  development  of  student  interests  and  abilities. 
The  availability  of  sponsors  can  be  improved  through  pro¬ 
cedures  of  teacher  training  and  selection.  Slow  learners 
should  be  given  every  chance  to  participate  in  student 
activities.  Every  child  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part 
in  the  extracurriculum  in  order  to  discover  his  talents  and 
interests. 

Comments  in  Regard  to  Sponsorship 

Four  teachers  stated  that  load  should  be  considered 
and  distributed  evenly  in  assigning  sponsorship.  One  said 
that  the  sharing  of  load  in  his  school  is  not  fair  at  present. 
Another  felt  that  the  physical  education  instructor  should 
act  as  co-ordinator  of  the  intramural  sports  program,  with 
other  teachers  assisting.  One  teacher  said  that  Edmonton  has 
gone  overboard  in  the  extent  of  its  extracurricular  program. 
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One  comment  of  a  principal  referred  to  the  staff 
meeting  in  the  fall  to  decide  the  program  of  extracurricular 
activities  for  the  year.  This  provides  a  democratic  means 
of  spreading  load  fairly  among  the  members  of  the  staff.  The 
writer  feels,  however,  that  a  serious  flaw  exists  in  the 
procedure  unless  interests  of  pupils  are  considered  at  the 
same  time. 


SUMMARY 

As  might  be  expected,  the  comments  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  provide  valuable  background  for  understanding  the 
extracurricular  programs  in  Edmonton  junior  high  schools. 
The  total  experience  represented  by  thirty  teachers,  ten 
principals,  and  five  Central  Office  staff  members  provides 
viewpoints  and  information  which  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way. 

Some  of  the  main  points  made  are  these: 

1.  Sponsorship  helps  teachers  know  students. 

2.  Students  should  participate  in  planning. 

3.  Able  students  should  be  required  to  meet  scholarship 
standards  in  order  to  participate,  especially  in  inter¬ 
scholastic  sports. 

4.  Slow  learners  should  not  be  barred  from  participation. 
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5.  Children  should  be  persuaded  to  take  part  in  the 
extra curriculum. 

6.  Proper  planning  and  trained  sponsorship  are  essential 
if  aims  are  to  be  achieved. 

7.  The  extracurricular  load  should  be  fairly  distributed. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  EXTRACURRICULAR  PROGRAM  AS  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS,  AND  CENTRAL  OFFICE  PERSONNEL 

Forty-five  persons  were  interviewed  for  the  study, 
including  thirty  teachers,  ten  principals,  and  five  members 
of  the  central  office  staff  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
Board.  After  completing  the  values  instrument,  the 
respondents  were  asked  about  the  programs  in  their  schools, 
or  about  efforts  of  the  central  office  to  facilitate  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Interview  schedules  are  included  in 
Appendix  B. 

The  information  given  will  be  discussed  under  five 
headings : 

I.  The  extracurricular  program  as  reported  by  principal 

II.  The  extracurricular  program  as  described  by  teachers 

III.  Participation  of  pupils. 

IV.  Information  provided  by  central  office  staff. 

V.  Information  obtained  from  documents. 

Much  of  the  information  presented  will  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  to  test  the  postulates  set  up  in  ^napter  III. 

A  summary  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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!•  the  EXTRACURRICULAR  PROGRAM  A3  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 

Table  VI  summarizes  the  student  activities  which  ten 
principals  listed  as  taking  place  in  their  schools  during  the 
1961-2  school,  year.  These  include  55  service  activities, 

137  athletic  activities,  and  56  recreational  and  self- 
improvement  activities.  In  assessing  the  balance  of 
activities,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  athletic 
ones  last  only  part  of  the  school  year.  The  program  is 
reasonably  well  balanced. 

Service  Activities 

Each  of  the  ten  principals  reported  that  a  student 
government  exists  in  his  school,  with  an  executive  and  a 
central  treasurer.  Eight  of  the  ten  stated  that  written 
constitutions  define  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  student  governments.  All  ten  claimed  that  there  is 
effective  coordination  of  pupil  activities. 

One  principal  explained  that  the  student  government 
in  his  school  sponsors  all  clubs  and  makes  financial  grants 
as  required.  Several  commented  on  the  necessity  for  having 
an  effective  staff  advisor  working  with  the  students1 
council.  In  this  way,  proper  coordination  with  the  staff 
and  with  curricular  planning  is  maintained. 
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TABLE  VI 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  REPORTED  BY  TEN  PRINCIPALS 


Service 

Recreational 

and 

Activities 

Athletic  Activities 

Self-Improvement 

Activities 

Safety 

Athletic 

Science  Club 

5 

Patrols 

3 

Association 

1 

Book  Club 

1 

Library 

Interschool  Activities 

Assistance 

8 

Soccer 

Radio  Club 

1 

Stage 

Assistance 

5 

Boys1  Basketball 

9 

Games  Club 

4 

GirlsT  Basketball 

6 

Hobby  Club 

3 

Grounds 

Assistance 

1 

Boys’  Fastball 

a 

Photography 

Club 

2 

Projection 

Assistance 

1 

Girls’  Fastball 

2 

Dancing  Club 

2 

Boys’  Volleyball 

8 

Junior  Red 

Band  or 

Cross 

1 

Girls’  Volleyball 

8 

Orchestra 

4 

Press  Club 

9 

Track  and  Field 

4 

Glee  Club 

3 

Year  Book 

1 

Intramural  Activities 

Drama  Club 

2 

Boys’  Soccer 

7 

Cheerleaders 

a 

Girls’  Soccer 

1 

’’Lit  s’* 

10 

Student 

Public 

Government 

10 

Boys’  Basketball 

10 

Speaking 

2 

Home  Room 

Girls’  Basketball 

10 

Art  Club 

3 

Periods 

5 

Boys’  Fastball 

8 

Dances 

10 

School  Tea 

1 

Girls’  Fastball 

6 

French 

1 

Fashion 

Games 

Show 

1 

Boys’  Volleyball 

8 

( Lunch 

Graduation 

1 

Girls’  Volleyball 

10 

students) 

1 

Hockey  2 
Flag  Football  7 
Tumbling  $ 


Bowling 
Floor  Hockey 
Badminton 
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In  the  main,  practice  in  the  matter  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  conform  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Junior  High 
School  handopok,  which  states,  “Interested  and  capable  staff 
sponsors  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  student  government 
activities.  Sponsors  should  not  be  directors,  but  rather 
co-partners,  guides  and  consultants  in  a  joint  project, 
willing  to  give  the  pupils  as  much  responsibility  as  they 
are  able  to  accept. 

One  principal  pointed  out  that  a  proper  balance  must  b 
maintained  in  delegating  authority  to  the  student  government. 
The  staff  representative  must  allow  them  as  much  freedom  of 
action  as  is  proper  and  possible;  yet  he  must  not  allow  them 
to  overstep  the  limits  of  their  authority. 

Two  schools  do  not  conform  with  the  suggestion  of  the 

p 

Department  that  a  constitution  be  adopted."  The  amount  of 
authority  delegated  and  the  area  in  which  it  is  to  be 
exercised  should  be  clearly  stated. 

Athletic  Activities 

In  the  athletic  part  of  the  program,  there  are  one 

1 Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Junior  High  School 
Handbook:  (Edmonton:  Queen's  Printer,  1955),  p.  ?■('■• 

2Ibid. 
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athletic  association,  eighty-three  intramural  sports,  and 
fifty-three  interscholastic  sports.  The  large  number  of 
intramural  athletic  activities  is  an  encouraging  trend, 
since  it  leads  to  wide  participation.  For  boys,  thirty-three 
interscholastic  athletic  activities  are  reported,  as  compared 
with  sixteen  for  girls.  (These  figures  do  not  include  Track 
and  Field,  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  participate.)  In 
the  intramural  field,  there  are  fifty-one  activities  for  boys, 
twenty- seven  for  girls,  and  five  for  mixed  groups.  Almost 
twice  as  many  athletic  activities  are  provided  for  boys  as 
there  are  for  girls. 

Unlike  some  other  parts  of  the  extracurriculum,  most 
of  the  athletic  activities  last  for  only  a  part  of  the  school 
year. 

Self-Improvement  and  Recreational  Activities 

Cultural  or  intellectual  activities  growing  out  of 
the  curriculum  are  rather  limited  in  number.  Five  schools 
reported  science  clubs,  one  has  a  radio  club,  and  two  have 
photography  clubs.  In  the  field  of  the  fine  arts,  there  are 
four  bands  or  orchestras,  five  glee  clubs,  two  drama  clubs 
and  three  art  clubs.  The  writer  considers  that  fine  arts 
groups  should  be  a  part  of  the  extracurriculum  in  every  junior 
high  school.  These  activities  are  capable  of  providing 
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vital  enrichment. 


English  seems  to  be  particularly  weak  in  inspiring 
extracurricular  outgrowths:  there  are  only  two  public 
speaking  clubs  and  one  book  club  in  the  ten  schools.  However 
nine  of  the  schools  do  have  a  student  newspaper,  and  one 
publishes  a  year  book.  Three  schools  have  hobby  clubs,  and 
one  has  a  French  club.  There  are  five  games  clubs,  mainly 
concerned  with  chess. 

All  ten  schools  sponsor  dances,  frequently  following 
"lits11  in  the  afternoon.  Many  of  the  ten  schools  provide 
games  rooms  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  dance.  The  number 
of  dances  reported  varies  from  three  per  year  to  one  per 
month.  All  ten  schools  have  "litsM,  or  assemblies  with 
programs  provided  by  the  students.  The  common  practice  is 
to  have  one  or  more  classes  provide  the  program  for  each 
"lit”.  Dramatic  skits  are  frequently  prepared. 

Use  of  School  Time 

Five  of  the  ten  schools  have  home  room  periods.  One 
of  the  five  sets  aside  two  home  room  periods  per  week.  Three 
others  give  school  time  for  student  government  and  associated 
activities,  ranging  from  one  period  per  week  to  one  hour  per 
month.  These  schools  are  in  accord  with  the  suggestion  of 
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th©  Department  that  the  Hone  Room  or  Constituency  period  be 
taken  within  school  hours# ^  The  remaining  two  schools  are 
not  in  accord  with  this  suggestion. 

Six  principals  stated  that  they  favour  use  of  school 
time  for  student  government  and  associated  activities;  two 
others  favour  it  to  a  limited  extent;  and  two  said  that  they 
are  not  in  favour  of  such  use  of  time.  Two  respondents  added 
comments  to  the  effect  that  pupils  should  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  take  part  after  school  hours.  Three  principals 
pointed  out  that  use  of  school  time  for  pupil  activities  and 
government  is  justified  only  if  these  are  purposeful  and  well 
organized. 

Four  principals  stated  that  they  provide  time  for 
pupil  activities  by  correlation  with  school  subjects.  One 
cited  training  for  games  as  an  example.  Three  principals 
shorten  class  time  for  extracurricular  events,  though  only 
occasionally.  Seven  prefer  to  schedule  student  activities 
outside  of  regular  class  hours,  while  three  include  them  as 
part  of  the  regular  program.  The  Handbook  advocates  all  of 
these  methods  of  finding  time  for  the  extracurriculum. 

Initiation  of  Activities 

In  response  to  Question  7,  regarding  who  determines 

3jbid.  ‘'Ibid.  ,  pp.  30-32. 
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what  activities  are  provided,  ten  principals  mentioned  the 
stafi  as  a  whole;  six  mentioned  the  principal;  four  mentioned 
individual  teachers;  five  mentioned  pupils;  one  mentioned 
the  community;  and  one  mentioned  the  Physical  Education 
Department  of  the  School  Board  Office.  Three  respondents 
gave  the  staff  as  their  only  reply;  three  mentioned  staff, 
principal,  individual  teachers  and  pupils.  The  responses  do 
not  indicate  too  much  agreement  with  the  view  of  the  Department 
that  clubs  should  grow  out  of  the  interests  of  the  students. ^ 

Participation 

Eight  principals  stated  that  they  limit  participation 
in  extracurricular  activities.  Two  do  not.  An  effort  to 
get  wide  participation  was  listed  by  two  principals  as  the 
reason  for  limiting.  Four  others  said  that  their  reason  was 
to  prevent  excessive  participation.  Two  mentioned  limitations 
in  order  to  bring  up  scholastic  standards.  One  principal  said 
that  he  is  concerned  with  pupil  attitudes  in  selection  for 
major  offices,  and  also  that  he  limits  the  choice  to  Grade  IX 
students  for  these  offices. 

In  respect  to  methods  of  limiting  pupil  participation, 
three  principals  mentioned  counselling,  three  mentioned 
restricting  the  total  numoer  of  activities  in  which  a  pupil 

5Ibid. ,  p.  31. 
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may  take  part,  and  four  said  that  they  limit  on  the  basis  of 
marks.  Three  stated  that  they  consider  the  ability  level  of 
the  student  in  deciding  upon  restrictions.  One  principal 
commented  that  he  does  not  allow  pupils  to  participate  in 
both  interscholastic  and  intramural  sports. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  states  that  teachers 
and  counsellors  should  encourage  the  timid  and  set  bounds 

f 

for  over-active  pupils."  The  junior  high  schools  of  which 
the  principals  were  interviewed  conform  to  this  policy 
reasonably  well,  with  two  exceptions.  However,  the  writer 
believes  that  pupil  ability  should  be  considered  whenever 
limitations  are  contemplated. 

Sponsorship 

Principals  reported  that  eighteen  teachers  sponsor 
no  activity,  while  one  hundred  twenty-three  sponsor  one  or 
more  activities.  Thus  for  ten  schools,  the  percentage  of 
teachers  sponsoring  pupil  activities  is  87 $.  Boyko  found 
that  282  teachers  out  of  434,  or  65$,  were  sponsoring 

7 

segments  of  the  extracurriculum  in  84  centralized  high  schools.' 
6 Ibid. 

?3teve  Boyko,  "Current  Practices  in  Extracurricular 
Activities  in  Alberta  Centralized  Schools"  ^Unpuolisned 
Ma  sterns  Thesis,  The  University  oj.  Albei^a,  -  dm  on  c  on ,  -l  i  , 

p.  30. 
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It  is  the  practice  in  a  number  of  Edmonton  junior  hi  rh 
scnools  to  divide  up  the  various  activities  and  sponsorships 
at  a  fall  staff  meeting.  A  person  who  takes  on  a  heavy 
responsibility,  such  as  that  of  an  A.T.A.  councillor,  might 
be  excused  from  extracurricular  duties. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  states  that  every 
member  of  a  junior  high  school  staff  should  be  prepared  to 
sponsor  one  or  more  student  activity. r  In  this  respect, 
Edmonton  junior  high  schools  measure  up  well  to  the 
expectations  of  the  Department. 

All  ten  principals  stated  that  they  try  to  adjust 
teacher  load  for  sponsorship  by  spreading  the  task  uniformly 
and  fairly.  Six  reported  that  assignments  are  cooperative 
decisions,  made  at  staff  meetings  early  in  the  fall  term. 

Two  principals  added  further  that  other  jobs  than  sponsorship 
of  extracurricular  activities  are  included  in  the  division 
of  extra  assignments.  One  respondent  states  that  he  manages 
to  give  extra  spares  to  some  teachers  with  heavy  loads. 

Another  pointed  out  that  some  talented  teachers  choose  to  take 
on  a  larger  share  of  the  activities.  One  principal  said  that 
he  assigns  more  than  one  teacher  to  assist  with  each  activity. 

^Alberta  Department  of  Education,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  31. 
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The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  states,  "Principals 
should  keep  in  mind  the  problem  of  teacher  load,  trying  to 
have  as  many  activities  as  possible  within  school  time.  Where 
a  teacher  does  a  great  deal  of  work  with  pupils  after  hours, 
more  spares  or  fewer  "marking*1  subjects  might  be  given. "C; 
Responses  of  principals  indicate  that  they  do  have  the 
problem  in  mind,  but  methods  of  solving  it  other  than  uniform 
distribution  have  not  been  found. 

II.  THE  EXTRACURRICULAR  PROGRAM  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  TEACHERS 
Sponsorship 

Thirty  teachers  in  ten  schools  were  interviewed  to 
obtain  their  reports  on  the  activities  which  they  sponsor. 
Ninety-four  activities  are  supervised  by  twenty-seven  of  the 
thirty;  three  teachers  do  not  sponsor  any  student  activity. 

One  of  the  three  non-sponsors  travels  a  great  distance  to 
the  school  each  day,  and  one  has  heavy  responsibilities  in  the 
Edmonton  Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  sample  are  sponsoring  extracurricular 
activities,  as  compared  with  eighty-seven  per  cent  reported 
by  the  ten  principals. 

The  number  of  student  activities  supervised  by  the 


'Ibid. 
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twenty-seven  teachers  ranges  from  one  to  six.  The  median  is 
three  activities.  Table  VII  shows  the  activities  sponsored 
by  these  teachers.  The  number  of  hours  reported  spent  ranges 
from  nine  to  one  hundred  eighty-four,  the  median  being 
twenty-nine  hours  and  the  mean  forty-eight  hours.  A  mean  of 
almost  fourteen  sponsor  hours  is  required  for  each  activity. 

Eighteen  teachers  reported  that  they  volunteered  for 
sponsorship;  one  said  that  he  was  assigned.  Eight  others 
stated  that  they  felt  they  were  expected  to  volunteer. 
Twenty-eight  teachers  said  they  were  prepared  to  volunteer 
again  to  sponsor  one  or  more  activities.  One  commented 
that  he  would  offer  to  supervise  interscholastic  sports 
only;  another  remarked  that  he  would  volunteer  for  a  more 
limited  program.  Teachers  appear  to  agree  that  they  should 
be  prepared  to  sponsor  one  or  more  student  activity. 

Twelve  teachers  stated  that  their  sponsorship  is 
closely  related  to  their  areas  of  teaching.  Fifteen  said 
that  this  is  not  so  for  them.  Twenty-five  sponsors  felt 
that  they  were  well  qualified  to  conduct  the  activities  which 
they  had  been  assigned.  For  the  bases  of  these  qualification 
three  mentioned  teacher  training;  ten  mentioned  university 
work;  one  listed  musical  training;  two  named  hobbies;  seven 
mentioned  interest  in  the  field;  and  nine  listed  experience, 
obtained  either  attending  or  teaching  school. 
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TABLE  VI I 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  SPONSORED  BY  TWENTY-SEVEN  TEACHERS 


Service  Recreational  and 

Activities  Athletic  Activities  Self-Improvement 

Activities 


Cheerleaders  1 

Interschool 

Chess  Club 

2 

Soccer 

3 

Press  Club  2 

Basketball 

6 

Glee  Club 

1 

School  Tea  2 

Volleyball 

6 

nLitsM 

15 

Fashion  Show  1 

Fastball 

3 

Dances 

2 

Graduation  1 

Track 

3 

Intramural 

Soccer 

3 

Basketball 

12 

Volleyball 

10 

Fastball 

o 

✓ 

Touch  Rugby 

1 

Dancing 

3 

Gymnastics 

2 

Badminton 

2 

Bowling 

2 

- 
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Initiation  of  Activities 

In  response  to  Question  7,  regarding  who  determines 
what  extracurricular  activities  are  provided,  nineteen 
teachers  mentioned  the  staff  as  a  whole;  twenty-three 
mentioned  the  principal;  eight  mentioned  individual  teachers; 
three  mentioned  pupils;  two  mentioned  the  community;  and  one 
mentioned  the  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  School 
Board  Office.  Nine  of  these  respondents  named  only  the  staff 
and  the  principal;  five  named  only  the  staff,  and  five  named 
only  the  principal.  It  is  significant  that  pupils  were 
mentioned  by  only  three  of  the  thirty  teachers.  Like  the 
principals,  the  teachers  do  not  in  the  main  appear  to  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  student  activities  should  arise  out  of  the 
interests  of  the  students. 

Participation 

Table  VIII  indicates  the  number  of  hours  reported  by- 
twenty- seven  sponsors  for  various  types  of  activity,  and 
their  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  pupils  participating.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  best  returns  in  terms  of  participation 
are  obtained  from  intramural  sports;  and  the  poorest  returns 
are  froui  interscholastic  sports.  In  the  former  case,  the 
ratio  of  pupils  participating  to  sponsor  hours  is  .1. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  is  0.95:1. 
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TABLE  VIII 


HOURS  SPENT  BY  SPONSORS  AND  ESTIMATED 
NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PARTICIPATING 


Type  of  Activity 

Sponsor 

Hours 

Pupils 

Participating 

Ratio  of 
Pupils  To 
Sponsor 
Hours 

Intramural  Sports 

536 

2637 

4.92 

Interschool  Sports 

440 

418 

0.95 

Service  Activities 

53 

201 

3.79 

Recreational  and 
Self-Improvement 
Activities 

(Not  Including  Dances*) 

299 

579 

1.94 

^Teachers  reporting  on  dances  declined  to  estimate 
the  number  of  pupils  participating. 
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III.  PARTICIPATION  OF  PUPILS 

Teachers  interviewed  were  requested  to  ask  their 
classes  how  many  student  activities  they  joined  and  how 
much  time  they  spent  on  these  during  the  1961-2  school  year. 
Twenty-seven  classes  with  a  total  of  7$1  pupils  were  dealt 
with  in  the  returns.  A  total  of  658  pupils,  or  reported 

that  they  took  part  in  one  or  more  activities.  The  median 
number  of  activities  was  three.  The  median  number  of  hours 
per  week  reported  was  two. 

The  data  are  presented  in  Tables  IX  and  X.  On  the 
basis  of  teachers’  reports  of  pupil  answers  to  questions 
about  extracurricular  activities,  it  appears  that  participation 
at  the  junior  high  level  is  high.  This  result  is  in  accord 
with  the  statement  of  the  Department  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  every  boy  and  girl  take  an  active  part  in  one 
or  more  of  these  student  activities. JA' 

IV.  INFORMATION  PROVIDED  EY  CENTRAL  OFFICE  STAFF 
Allocation  of  Trained  Personnel 

Central  Office  personnel  have  made  considerable 
efforts  to  assist  the  extracurricular  programs  of  junior 

10Ibid. 
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TABLE  IX 


PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTRACURRICULAR 

(27  CLASSROOMS) 


ACTIVITIES 


Number  of  Activities  Number  of  Pupils  N=c5S 


One  12 £ 
Two  136 
Three  123 
Four  10? 
Five  75 
Six  or  more  89 


TABLE  X 

PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


Piours  Per  "Week 


Number  of  Pupils  N=o43 


One  2£0 
Two  175 
Three  79 
Four  42 
Five  26 
Six  or  more  41 
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high  schools.  The  supervisors  have  been  given  an  increased 
voice  in  the  allocation  of  staff;  and  they  have  taken  this 
opportunity  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  that  trained 
specialists  in  such  fields  as  music  and  physical  education 
are  available  where  needed.  It  is  true  that  the  main 
intention  in  this  policy  is  to  raise  standards  of  curricular 
instruction;  but  the  extracurriculum  also  benefits. 

A  temporary  disadvantage  of  the  policy  of  distributing 
music  specialists  has  been  that  one  such  person  teaches  in 
several  schools.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  on  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  The  problem  should  disappear  as  more 
trained  people  become  available. 

The  shortage  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers  is 
a  factor  in  the  limited  number  of  girls T  intramural  sports 
activities.  The  same  problem  also  explains  the  lack  of 
orchestras  and  glee  clubs  in  some  of  the  schools. 

Teacher  Load 

Increased  teacher  time  is  needed  to  reduce  excessive 
loads  created  by  sponsorship  of  several  extracurricular 
activities.  Some  physical  education  teachers  at  the  junior 
high  level  also  teach  subjects  which  require  a  good  deal  of 
marking  and  preparation. 
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In  the  1962-3  term,  the  three-and-a-half  period 
provision  for  preparation  time  comes  into  force.  This  must 
be  put  into  practice  as  three  periods  for  some  teachers  and 
four  for  others.  It  should  be  possible  for  principals  to 
decrease  the  total  load  of  teachers  with  heavy  extracurricular 
responsibilities.  Principals  can  also  excuse  such  persons 
irom  keeping  a  register  and  from  supervisory  duties  in  halls 
and  on  playgrounds. 

Material  Assistance 

It  is  difficult  to  indicate  all  of  the  material 
assistance  provided  by  the  school  board  to  the  extra¬ 
curriculum.  Crests  are  awarded  for  both  interscholastic  and 
intramural  sports.  Priority  is  given  for  the  use  of  school 
buildings  provided  that  due  notice  is  sent  in.  Supervisors 
assist  in  the  administration  of  interscholastic  sports  by 
drawing  up  league  schedules,  reserving  gymnasia,  notifying 
principals  and  caretakers,  and  arranging  for  officials  for 
games.  The  equipment  provided  for  curricular  purposes,  as 
in  science  and  physical  education,  is  available  for  legitimate 
extracurricular  use.  However,  there  are  no  budgetary  amounts 
for  extracurricular  activities  other  than  those  provided  for 
the  curriculum,  except  for  one  grant  towards  refereeing  fees. 
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Financing 

Uniforms  for  sports  are  not  provided  by  the  school 
board;  hence  the  various  students*  unions  must  find  the 
means  of  obtaining  them.  Similarly,  in  activities  such  as 
photography  clubs,  no  budgetary  assistance  is  offered.  This 
places  such  groups  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those 
which  can  use  curricular  equipment.  The  writer  feels  that 
budgetary  provision  should  be  made  for  extracurricular 
activities  which  cannot  use  equipment  already  in  the  school. 

Financing  outside  the  School  Board  budget  is  carried 
on  from  gate  receipts  of  games.  Such  funds  are  handled  by 
Student  Councils,  and  used  to  pay  for  uniforms,  fees  to 
officials,  and  similar  expenses. 

Mimeographing  paper  and  supplies  are  not  freely 
provided  for  extracurricular  activities.  A  group  which 
uses  such  supplies  is  expected  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Junior  High  School  Handbook  does  not  discuss  the 
assistance  and  financing  which  a  school  board  might  provide 
for  the  extracurricular  program.  Its  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  student  government  and  associated  activities  implies  that  a 
school  board  and  its  officers  should  make  every  effort  to 
facilitate  the  provision  of  a  sound  extracurriculum.  Hutton 
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gives  this  statement  as  one  of  his  criteria  for  evaluating 
student  organizations:  "Extracurricular  activities  must  be 
approved  and  supported  by  the  school  board  and  the  community. 

Limitations 

Central  Office  respondents  stated  that  few  limitations 
are  placed  on  the  development  of  the  extracurriculum  in 
schools.  Any  such  regulations  come  from  organizations  such 
as  the  Junior  High  School  Principals1  Association  or  the 
Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools  Athletic  Association.  An 

t 

example  is  the  ban  against  evening  dances.  This  rule 
originated  with  the  principals1  group,  by  reason  of  diffi¬ 
culties  experienced  in  conducting  evening  functions. 

Crests  for  intramural  team  sports  are  not  provided 
unless  the  games  are  played  outside  of  school  hours. 

Problems 

There  is  some  question  of  the  value  of  interscholastic 
sports.  Coleman  found  that  the  image  of  academic  achievement 
as  a  value  held  by  students  tends  to  give  way  to  the  ideal  of 

11Edward  Hutton,  "Extra-curricular  Activities  in 
St.  Joseph1 s  Boys1  High  School"  (Unpublished  Master’s 
Thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  I960),  p.  49. 
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athletic  achievement.1"  However,  the  effects  on  school 
morale  oi  the  elimination  of  interschool  competition  have 
not  been  investigated.  Furthermore,  academic  success  is  not 
the  only  aim  of  the  school. 

A  central  office  respondent  pointed  out  that  healthy 
interscholastic  teams  set  an  example  for  the  intramural 
program,  and  the  team  members  justify  the  time  spent  on 
them  by  acting  as  coaches  and  referees  for  intramural  games. 
Coaches  of  interschool  teams  must  be  teachers  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  stressing  sportsmanship  and  being  careful 
to  keep  in  mind  the  good  of  the  participants.  Sometimes  the 
pressure  to  win  can  destroy  the  real  aims  of  the  activity. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  the  development  of  intramural 
sports  without  destruction  of  interscholastic  play.  Limita¬ 
tions  on  the  number  of  pre-season  exhibition  games  may  be  one 
answer.  Possibly,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  interschool 
teams  may  be  chosen  through  intramural  competition. 

One  person  interviewed  commented  on  the  preponderance 
of  time  and  space  granted  to  athletic  activities  in  the  teacher 
in-service  program  and  in  the  Superintendent’s  Bulletin. 

12J.  S.  Coleman,  "Academic  Achievement  and  the  Structure 
of  Competition, "  Harvard  Educational  Review,  XXIX  (Fall, 

1959),  330-351. 
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Another  respondent  remarked  that  supervisors  would  appreciate 
being  informed  when  noteworthy  activities  take  place  in  the 
schools . 


V.  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  FROM  DOCUMENTS 


Regulations  and  Limitations 

There  seem  to  be  few  central  directives  issued  in 
regard  to  extracurricular  activities.  In  the  matter  of 
eligibility  for  interscholastic  sports,  for  example,  only 
two  simple  rules  are  laid  down.  Other  requirements  are 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principal. 


The  Addenda  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Junior  High 
Schools  Athletic  Association  include  the  following  statements: 

5.  In  all  Junior  High  School  Interscholastic  Leagues  a 
limitation  of  one  team  per  school  will  be  imposed. 
Students  from  Grades  7,  6,  and  9  will  be  eligible 
to  make  this  team. 

6.  Students  seventeen  years  of  age  before  September 
first  of  the  school  year  will  not  be  eligible  for 
interschool  competition. 

7.  There  will  be  no  rigid  academic  qualifications  for 
the  extra-curricular  sports  program,  but  all 
eligibilities  enforced  by  staffs  in  accord  with 
the  ability  and  conduct  of  the  student  shall  be 
adhered  to. 13 


^ Junior  High  Schools  Athletic  Association.  tfAddenda-- 
Constitution — Junior  High  Schools  Athletic  Association. 

General  Regulations**  (Edmonton:  Junior  High  Schools  Athletic 
Association,  I960),  p.  1.  (Mimeographed.) 
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The  problems  of  evening  dances  and  Grade  Nine 
graduations  have  been  subjects  of  frequent  discussion  at 
meetings  of  the  Junior  High  School  Principals’  Association. 

In  the  minutes  of  their  meeting  of  March  1,  I960,  a  number  of 
objections  to  both  practices  are  stated. Troublesome 
features  of  evening  parties  include  keeping  out  trespassers, 
early  departures  from  the  party,  excessive  expenditure  by 
parents  for  party  clothes,  and  extra  work  for  teachers. 

Three  principals  advocated  afternoon  parties. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  same  association  for  November 
26,  I960,  comes  the  following  motion: 

1 .  Motion: 

Whereas  the  term  graduation  as  applied  to  pupils 
below  Grade  XII  is  both  inaccurate  and  inappropriate. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  refrain  from: 

a.  The  use  of  the  term  as  applied  below  Grade  XII. 

b.  Having  any  function  such  as  a  graduation  ceremony 
below  Grade  XII. 

And,  further,  be  it  resolved,  that  no  evening 
parties,  including  dances,  be  held  at  the  school 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  staff  or  students’ 
union.  15 


^Junior  High  School  Principals’  Association. 
’’Minutes  of  the  Junior  High  School  Principals’  Meeting, 
March  1,  I960”  (Edmonton:  Junior  High  School  Principals’ 
Association,  i960),  pp.  1-2.  (Mimeographed.) 

^Junior  High  School  Principals’  Association. 
’’Minutes  of  the  Junior  High  School’ Principals’  Meeting, 
November  26,  I960”  (Edmonton:  Junior  High  School 
Principals’  Association,  I960),  p.  1.  (Mimeographed.) 
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The  motion  was  carried.  Further  mention  of  evening 
parties  at  the  Junior  High  School  Principals1  meetings  is 
noted  in  the  minutes  of  March  2$,  I960;  October  23,  196I; 
January  22,  1962;  and  February  26,  1962.  Policy  regarding 
student  functions  is  decided  by  this  group. 

Another  example  of  a  regulation  originating  with  an 
interested  group  is  a  rule  regarding  cheerleaders  at  games. 
The  minutes  of  the  Edmonton  Public  Junior  High  Schools 
Basketball  League  include  this  motion:  '’Moved  that  cheer¬ 
leaders  be  allowed  only  when  they  are  supervised  by  a  lady 
teacher.  Carried. ” 7  ' 

Financing 

A  revealing  incident  is  reported  in  the  minutes  of 
the  basketball  league.77  a  bill  had  been  received  from  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  School  Board  for  the  cost  of 
repairing  a  window  broken  during  a  basketball  game.  The 
League  Secretary  reported  that  the  window  had  been  broken  in 
a  part  of  the  school  not  reserved  by  the  League  for  the  game. 

^Edmonton  Public  Junior  High  Schools  Basketball 
League.  "Minutes  of  Organization  Meeting,  Friday,  4  Nov., 
1960”  (Edmonton:  Edmonton  Public  Junior  High  Schools 
Basketball  League,  I960),  p.  1.  (Mimeographed.) 

^ibid. 
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Apparently  those  responsible  for  the  breakage  were  students 
of  the  school  at  which  the  game  took  place.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  the  limited  funds  earned  by  the  League  at  pre¬ 
season  tournaments  were  ear-marked  to  pay  part  of  the  costs 
of  officials  for  games.  He  recommended  that  either  the  boy 
responsible  pay,  if  he  could  be  identified,  or  that  the 
School  Board  absorb  the  cost  as  is  normally  done  in  similar 
cases  during  school  hours.  This  policy  would  be  in  accord 
with  Hutton1 s  criterion  that  extracurricular  activities 
must  be  approved  and  supported  by  the  school  board  and  the 
community.  The  fact  that  the  bill  was  sent  indicated  that 
such  a  policy  is  not  firmly  established. 


The  financial  by-laws  of  the  Junior  High  Schools 
Basketball  League  lay  down  policies  to  be  followed  by  the 
league  and  its  members.  They  include: 

2.  League  and  playoff  officials  are  to  be  paid  $2 
each  per  game  by  the  home  school  from  students* 
union  or  other  school  funds.  This  amount  is  to 
be  paid  at  the  completion  of  each  game. 

3.  The  School  Board  repays  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  spent  for  officiating  by  all  member  schools 
of  the  League,  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

7.  An  amount  of  pre-season  tournament  money  equal  to 
total  possible  officiating  expenses  for  play-offs 
is  to  be  retained  by  League  officers. 


^cHutton,  loc.  cit. 

19» Financial  By-Laws,  1960-6l?l  (Edmonton:  Edmonton 
Public  Junior  High  Schools  Basketball  League,  I960),  p.  1. 
(Mimeographed. ) 
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These  by-laws  make  it  clear  that  financing  of  inter¬ 
scholastic  sports  activities  is  carried  on  outside  the  School 
Board  budget.  Support  is  received  from  the  Board,  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  towards  officiating  costs.  This  grant  comes 
from  Account  #3 12  (Physical  Education  Supplies). 

It  is  not  possible  to  designate  that  portion  of  budget 
amounts  which  supports  the  extracurriculum.  The  1962  budget 
provides  j>$500  for  new  and  replacement  secondary  science 
equipment. ^6  Some  of  this  amount  will  be  spent  on  items 
such  as  microscopes  and  bioscopes,  which  will  be  useful  to 
science  clubs  as  well  as  for  routine  instruction.  Similarly, 
the  amount  of  412,500  is  budgeted  for  new  and  replacement 
musical  equipment.  ±  The  sum  of  412,417  was  spent  in  1961 
for  the  same  purpose.  About  §6,000  is  spent  from  this  account 
each  year  for  the  purchase  of  musical  instruments.  These 
will  serve  a  double  purpose,  strengthening  extracurricular 
activities  as  well  as  classroom  instruction. 

The  amount  provided  for  1962  for  physical  education 
supplies  is  $19,500.  This  covers  expendable  items  such  as 
skipping  ropes  and  balls.  For  physical  education  equipment, 

20Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  "The  Budget  for  1962" 
(Edmonton :  Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  1962),  p.  56. 

(Mimeographed. ) 

21Ibid. ,  p.  50. 
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v7,000  is  budgeted;  and  the  estimate  for  maintenance  of 
existing  equipment  is  $6, 000. 22  The  provision  of  such 
supplies  and  equipment  assists  the  extracurricular  program. 

VI .  SUMMARY 

Ten  principals  reported  55  service  activities,  $3 
intramural  sports,  53  interscholastic  sports,  and  56 
recreational  and  self-improvement  activities.  Almost  twice 
as  many  athletic  opportunities  are  provided  for  boys  as  there 
are  for  girls.  Student  governments  operate  in  all  ten 
schools,  but  two  lack  written  constitutions.  Two  principals 
of  the  ten  do  not  favour  any  use  of  school  time  for  student 
government  and  associated  activities.  Percentage  of  teachers 
sponsoring  pupil  activities  was  reported  as  87  per  cent. 

Activities  are  originated  mainly  by  staff  and 
principals.  Pupil  interests  receive  little  consideration. 
Eight  of  the  ten  principals  reported  that  they  limit 
participation.  Mo  real  solution  has  been  found  to  the 
problem  of  equalizing  teacher  load. 

Of  thirty  teacher  respondents,  twenty-seven  supervise 
ninety-four  pupil  activities.  The  median  number  of  hours 
per  school  year  devoted  to  such  supervision  is  twenty-nine. 

22Ibid. ,  p.  44. 
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Twenty-eight  of  the  thirty  said  they  were  prepared  to 
volunteer  for  sponsorship  in  the  future.  Twenty-five  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  well  qualified  to  conduct  activities. 

Most  of  these  respondents  mentioned  staff  and  principal  as 
originating  items  of  the  extracurriculum;  only  three  mentioned 
pupils.  The  best  returns  in  terms  of  participation  are 
obtained  from  intramural  sports,  and  the  poorest  from  inter¬ 
scholastic  sports.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  pupils  participate 
in  extracurricular  activities. 

Central  office  personnel  try  to  assist  the  extra¬ 
curricular  program,  particularly  through  allocation  of 
trained  specialists  to  schools.  Some  types  of  activity 
benefit  through  being  able  to  use  equipment  provided  for 
curricular  purposes.  Financing  is  largely  outside  the 
School  Board  budget. 

There  is  little  Central  Office  regulation  of  the 
extracurricular  program.  Any  limitations  which  exist  seem 
to  have  originated  with  principalst  or  teachers’  associations. 
Evening  social  functions  seem  to  offer  recurring  problems. 

The  School  Board  does  not  assume  the  same  responsibility  for 
the  extracurricular  program  that  it  does  xO r  the  curricular. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Forty-five  persons  were  interviewed  with  respect  to 
attitudes  about  the  values  of  the  extracurricular  program, 
and  also  with  respect  to  current  practices.  The  conclusions 
of  this  study  are  dealt  with  under  two  categories;  these  are 
values  and  practices.  Both  types  of  conclusion  involve  the 
testing  of  the  postulates  set  forth  in  Chapter  III. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  response  to  the  values  items 
by  teachers,  principals,  and  central  office  personnel  were 
examined  in  Chapter  IV.  Those  results  which  displayed 
evidence  of  reliability  are  used  to  test  the  postulate  that 
no  significant  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  the  three 
groups.  The  results  are  also  used  to  determine  whether  the 
attitudes  of  the  respondents  are  in  harmony  with  the  phil¬ 
osophy  found  in  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook  and  other 
literature  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  Compartmented  thinking 
is  dealt  with  in  the  third  conclusion.  The  effect  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  on  the  functioning  of  the  school  is 
the  topic  of  a  fourth  conclusion.  These  four  conclusions 
must  be  regarded  with  some  caution  by  reason  of  rather  low 
levels  of  reliability  for  the  items  of  the  values  instrument. 
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In  regard  to  practices,  eight  conclusions  are  stated. 
These  involve  tests  for  eight  more  of  the  postulates  set 
iorth  in  Chapter  III.  Finally,  a  conclusion  is  reached  about 
the  truth  of  the  central  hypothesis. 

The  conclusions  apply  directly  only  to  the  population 
from  which  the  data  were  drawn;  that  is,  to  Edmonton  junior 
high  schools. 

The  latter  part  of  the  chapter  offers  recommendations 
for  improvements  in  the  Edmonton  Public  junior  high  schools’ 
extracurricular  program. 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 


Values 

1.  Eighteen  items  of  the  values  instrument  produced 

evidence  of  reliability  from  the  test-retest  procedure. 

Since  the  items  were  administered  to  three  groups  (teachers, 
principals,  and  central  office  staff),  fifty-four  possibilities 
existed  for  differences  among  groups.  Four  such  differences 
at  significant  levels  were  obtained.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  no  evidence  was  found  for  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis 
that  no  significant  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
groups.  In  the  main.  Postulate  I  is  verified. 


2. 


For  six  items,  attitudes  expressed  by  a  majority  of 
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respondents  are  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  as  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  Two  of  these 
six  items  did  not  show  any  evidence  of  reliability  on  the 
test-retest  procedure.  Attitudes  expressed  by  a  majority  of 
those  interviewed  in  response  to  the  remainder  of  the  items 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Department. 
Hence  opinions  in  regard  to  aims  and  administration  of  the 
extracurriculum  appear  to  conform  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
However,  there  is  room  for  more  discussion  and  crystallization 
of  views. 


The  opinions  on  which  a  majority  of  respondents 
disagreed  with  the  views  of  the  Department  as  expressed  in 
Chapter  II  are  these: 

1.  Thirty-eight  respondents  agreed  that  rules  of  dress 
and  deportment  for  students  at  extracurricular 
gatherings  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  staff. 

2.  Twenty-three  persons  did  not  agree  that  such  rules 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  student  government. 

3.  Twenty-four  persons  agreed  that  the  number  of 
extracurricular  activities  in  each  school  should 
be  strictly  limited. 

4.  Twenty-eight  respondents  agreed  that  students  need 
to  be  directed  by  staff  sponsors  in  all  phases  of 
extracurricular  activity. 

5.  Twenty-three  persons  agreed  that  the  extra curriculum 
should  include  any  activity  which  a  number  of 
students  desire. 
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6.  Twenty- five  respondents  disagreed  with  the  statement 
that  marks  should  not  limit  extracurricular 
participation. 

S°me  02  The  attitudes  expressed  in  response  to  the 
values  questions  are  not  consistent.  Twenty-four  of  forty- 
five  respondents  favoured  strict  limitation  of  the  number 
of  activities  in  each  school;  but  a  majority  in  another  item 
favoured  providing  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Thirty-two 
respondents  agreed  that  extracurricular  activities  should 
have  formulated  educational  aims;  but  twenty-three  later 
felt  that  the  extracurriculum  should  include  any  activity 
which  a  number  of  students  desire. 

The  responses  to  these  pairs  of  items  are  inconsistent. 
There  is  evidence  of  compartment ed  thinking.  More  discussion 
and  consideration  in  regard  to  philosophy  and  practice  are 
needed. 

4*  Postulate  6  states  that  principals  and  teachers  will 

regard  extracurricular  activities  as  contributing  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  school.  Thirty-seven  of  forty- 
five  respondents  agree  that  these  activities  result  in  better 
cooperation  from  pupils  in  the  classroom.  Thirty-five 
persons  deny  that  the  extracurriculum  is  detrimental  to 
academic  performance.  Forty-one  agree  or  strongly  agree  that 
extracurricular  activities  produce  a  better  school  spirit. 

The  majority  of  respondents  agree  that  these  activities 
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broaden  interests,  teach  pupils  to  get  along  with  others,  make 
use  of  important  motivation,  and  do  not  use  energy  needed  for 
academic  purposes.  In  the  main,  Postulate  6  is  verified. 

Practices 

5.  Postulate  2  of  Chapter  III  states  that  the  range  of 
activities  in  the  schools  will  be  wide.  The  responses  of 
ten  principals  mentioned  2 48  activities.  Twenty- seven 
teachers  reported  that  they  sponsor  ninety-four  activities. 
Postulate  2  is  verified. 

6.  Postulate  3  of  Chapter  III  says  that  every  staff 
member  will  normally  be  prepared  to  act  as  a  sponsor. 
Principals  reported  that  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  their 
teachers  are  working  in  the  extracurricular  field.  Twenty- 
seven  of  thirty  teachers  stated  that  they  are  sponsoring 
extracurricular  activities,  and  twenty-eight  said  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  volunteer  in  the  future.  Postulate  3 
is  verified. 

7.  Postulate  4  states  that  every  school  will  have  a 
student  government  with  clearly  defined  authority  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  All  ten  principals  reported  that  their  schools 
have  student  governments;  eight  said  that  they  have  written 
constitutions. 
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In  the  main,  Postulate  4  is  verified  by  reason  of  the 
wide  acceptance  of  student  governments  acting  within  written 
constitutions. 

Postulate  5  of  Chapter  III  says  that  wide  participation 
of  students  will  be  encouraged.  Only  two  respondents  of 
forty-five  agreed  that  extracurricular  activities  utilize 
energy  which  would  be  better  devoted  to  academic  purposes. 

Ten  persons  in  their  comments  advocated  persuading  children 
to  take  part  in  suitable  activities. 

Twenty-seven  sponsors  reported  3^35  pupils  participating 
in  the  activities  sponsored.  Pupils  reporting  through  twenty- 
seven  home  room  teachers  showed  65$  students  participating 
in  one  or  more  activities.  Postulate  5  is  verified. 

9.  Postulate  7  of  Chapter  III  says  that  principals  will 

adjust  teacher  load  to  compensate  for  sponsorship.  This 
implies  that  sponsorship  of  extracurricular  activities  will 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  teacher’s  assignment,  and  will 
appear  on  his  schedule.  All  ten  principals  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  stated  that  they  try  to  adjust  load  by  spreading  the 
task  uniformly  and  fairly.  Only  one  said  that  he  manages 
to  give  extra  spares  to  teachers  with  heavy  loads. 

The  problem  of  teacher  load  has  not  been  solved.  The 
reason  for  this  condition  undoubtedly  lies  in  part  in  the 
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lailure  of  the  School  Board  to  provide  extra  staff  needed 
to  relieve  teachers  with  heavy  loads.  Postulate  7  is  not 
verified. 

10.  Postulate  £  states  that  principals  will  schedule 
extracurricular  activities,  providing  some  school  time  for 
suitable  ones.  Eight  out  of  ten  junior  high  schools  set 
aside  time  within  school  hours  for  student  government  and 
associated  activities.  In  the  main,  Postulate  £  is  verified. 

11.  Postulate  9  of  Chapter  III  states  that  activities 
will  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  school. 

Five  of  the  ten  principals  mentioned  pupils  as  helping  to 
determine  what  activities  are  provided.  Only  three  teachers 
of  thirty  said  that  pupils  help  determine  the  program.  If 
activities  arise  from  pupil  needs,  it  is  evident  that  these 
needs  are  assessed  without  much  reference  to  the  stated 
desires  of  pupils.  Fifty-five  service  activities  were  reported 
by  principals;  these  do  arise  from  the  needs  of  the  school. 
Postulate  9  is  validated  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

12.  Postulate  10  says  that  the  central  office  administration 
will  try  to  make  adequate  provision  for  extracurricular 
activities  in  the  budget  and  through  the  allocation  of  trained 
specialists.  The  budget  does  not  provide  specifically  for 
these  activities  as  such,  although  they  do  benefit  from  the 
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use  of  supplies  provided  for  curricular  purposes.  Improvement 
is  taking  place  in  the  allocation  of  specialists  to  schools. 
Postulate  10  is  not  verified,  except  to  a  limited  extent. 

13.  Of  the  ten  postulates  derived  from  the  central 
hypothesis,  seven  were  verified  by  the  study  of  the  ten 
junior  high  schools  in  regard  to  theory  and  practice.  The 
others  were  not  borne  out,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  central  hypothesis 
is  substantially  true.  There  are  few  significant  variations 
in  attitudes  and  practices  among  teachers,  principals,  and 
central  office  administrators  concerned  with  Edmonton  public 
junior  high  schools.  Practice  and  opinion  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  model  suggested  by  the  Department.  A  few 
points  on  which  they  do  differ  will  suggest  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 

II .  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  extracurricular  program  can  contribute  to  the 

realization  of  educational  aims,  provided  that  the  objectives 
sought  are  held  clearly  in  mind,  and  that  some  form  of  eval¬ 
uation  is  practiced.  It  is  recommended  that  those  concerned 
with  the  program  should  discuss  and  try  to  crystallize  their 
aims  at  staff  meetings,  institutes  and  informal  gatherings. 
They  should  evaluate  the  program  regularly,  even  though  the 
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process  is  necessarily  subjective.  Such  data  as  percentage 
participation  can  help  in  evaluation. 

2.  Each  student  council  should  have  a  written  constitution, 
setting  forth  the  responsibilities  and  authority  delegated  to 
the  group.  The  council  should  be  given  freedom  to  act  in 
prescribed  areas  and  within  prescribed  limits.  The  principal 
should  reserve  the  right  to  veto,  but  should  use  it  seldom. 
Development  of  leadership  is  a  proper  function  of  student 
government . 

3.  The  school  board  should  be  made  aware  of  the  vital 
place  of  the  extracurriculum  in  education.  It  should  make 
proper  budgetary  provision  for  these  activities,  particularly 
where  curricular  materials  cannot  be  used. 

4.  Teacher  load  should  be  adjusted  to  recognize  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  extracurricular  activities.  Such  sponsorship  should 
be  shown  on  the  teacher* s  work  assignment.  Proper  adjustment 
is  impossible  without  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the 
school  board,  which  alone  can  provide  the  necessary  teacher 
time . 

5.  In  view  of  the  favourable  ratio  of  pupil  participation 
to  sponsor  time,  it  is  recommended  that  the  intramural  sports 
program  be  given  special  consideration  by  each  school.  Inter¬ 
scholastic  teams  should  serve  to  assist  the  intramural  program, 
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which  reaches  most  pupils. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  schools  aim  towards  establishing 
a  better  program  of  intramural  team  sports  for  girls.  This 
objective  may  be  fully  achieved  only  when  there  becomes 
available  a  sufficient  number  of  fully  qualified  and 
experienced  girls f  physical  education  instructors. 

7 .  The  provision  of  equipment  for  non-team  sports 
activities  such  as  badminton  and  tennis  should  receive 
consideration  by  the  school  board.  Such  activities  tend  to 
carry  on  into  adult  life. 

8.  Staffs,  sponsors  and  students  should  consider  estab¬ 
lishing  more  cultural  and  intellectual  activities  arising 
out  of  the  curriculum.  Such  groups  as  French  societies,  fine 
arts  groups,  and  science  clubs  have  tremendous  possibilities 
for  enrichment.  Each  school  should  have  an  orchestra  and  a 
glee  club.  The  school  board  should  consider  expanding  its 
program  of  providing  instruments  and  music.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  qualified 
and  experienced  teachers  of  the  fine  arts. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  and 
expanding  interscholastic  competition  in  the  cultural  and 
intellectual  fields.  Such  activities  as  debating,  drama 
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contests,  and  music  festivals  are  examples  of  this  type  of 
competition.  Such  undertakings  would  serve  to  improve 
school  morale  and  to  strengthen  the  regard  of  students  for 
cultural  and  intellectual  pursuits. 

9.  Staffs  should  consult  pupils  in  choosing  activities 
for  the  extracurricular  program.  A  simple  questionnaire 
with  alternatives  and  space  to  add  would  serve  this  purpose. 

10.  Student  participation  in  extracurricular  activities 
should  be  encouraged.  Such  a  policy  is  a  local  problem  to 
be  met  by  each  school.  If  limits  are  set,  it  is  recommended 
that  each  case  be  decided  on  its  merits  with  due  consideration 
of  scholastic  ability  and  the  need  for  growth. 

11.  Each  prospective  teacher  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
values  of  the  extracurriculum  and  the  need  for  preparation 
for  sponsorship.  He  should  be  told  that  sponsorship  carries 
rewards  in  the  form  of  better  understanding  of  pupils  and 
better  relationships  with  them. 

12.  In  each  school,  there  should  be  a  real  effort  to 
provide  conditions  which  will  promote  pupil  initiative  and 
leadership.  Development  of  good  sportsmanship  should  be 
stressed  in  athletic  activities. 


The  key  to  success  of  the  extracurriculum  is  proper 
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sponsorship.  Every  sponsor  should  be  a  teacher  in  the  true 
sense,  using  the  activity  to  promote  social,  physical  and 
mental  growth.  Proper  supervision  provides  firm  guidance 
but  shuns  domination  of  student  activities. 
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APPENDIX  A 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ASKED  OF  ALL  RESPONDENTS 


1.  Rules  of  dress  and  deportment  for  students  at  extra¬ 
curricular  gatherings  should  be  laid  down  by  the  staff. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree _ 

2.  The  principal  and  staff  should  plan  all  extracurricular 
activities  for  the  students. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Di sagree _ Strongly  disagree _ 

3*  Student  government  assists  the  principal  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  school. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree _ 

L.  Extracurricular  activities  result  in  better  cooperation 
from  pupils  in  the  classroom. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree _ 

5.  Extracurricular  activities  are  detrimental  to  academic 
performance . 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree _ 

6.  Extracurricular  activities  foster  negative  attitudes  and 
feelings,  such  as  rebellion  and  defiance. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree _ 

7.  Rules  of  dress  and  deportment  at  extracurricular  gathering 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  student  government. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree _ 

£.  Participation  in  extracurricular  activities  encourages 
anti-social  behaviour,  such  as  smoking  and  swearing. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree _ 

9.  Extracurricular  activities  do  not  contribute  to  the 

development  of  broader  leisure  time  interests  such  as 
music,  drama  and  sport. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree _ 
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1C,  These  activities  make  use  of  the  important  motivation 
arising  from  freely  chosen  interests. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Di sagree _ Strongly  disagree^ 

11.  Extracurricular  activities  produce  a  better  school 
spirit,  made  up  of  attitudes  and  emotions  such  as 
loyalty  and  happiness. 

Strongly  agree  Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree__ 

12.  The  number  of  extracurricular  activities  in  each  school 
should  be  strictly  limited. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree__ 

13 •  Students  should  be  forced  to  take  part  in  extracurricular 
activities . 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  di sagree_ 

1 4*  Students  need  to  be  directed  by  staff  sponsors  in  all 
phases  of  extracurricular  activity. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Di sagree _ Strongly  disagree__ 

15.  These  activities  utilize  energy  which  would  be  better 
devoted  to  academic  purposes. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Di sagree _ Strongly  di sagree__ 

16.  Student  government  hinders  the  administration  of  the 
school  by  the  principal. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree^ 

17.  Pupils  should  be  free  to  choose  among  the  various 
extracurricular  activities. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree__ 

IS.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  display  leadership  and 
initiative  in  conducting  their  own  group  activities. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Di  sagree _ Strongly  di  sagree 

19-  A  school  should  offer  a  wide  variety  of  extracurricular 
activities. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree 
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20.  Clubs  and  student  activities  give  pupils  a  chance  to 
learn  to  run  their  own  affairs  through  elections, 
meetings,  and  executive  control. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  di sagree_ 

21.  Participation  in  these  activities  should  be  voluntary. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree^ 

22.  Planning  of  extracurricular  activities  should  be  done 
cooperatively  by  staff  and  students. 

Strongly  a gr e e _ Agr e  e _ Un c  e  rt a i n _ Di s a gr e e _ St  r ongl y  di sagr  e  e_ 

23.  Extracurricular  activities  should  always  have  formulated 
educational  aims. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree__ 

24.  Marks  should  not  limit  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities . 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  di sagree__ 

25.  The  extent  of  participation  in  extracurricular  activities 
should  be  strictly  limited  on  the  basis  of  the  quality 

of  regular  classroom  work. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree^ 

26.  Extracurricular  activities  do  not  provide  real  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  training  in  democracy. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Di sagree _ Strongly  disagree__ 

27.  Pupils  who  participate  in  extracurricular  activities 
learn  to  get  along  with  others  by  reason  of  such 
participation. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree^ 

2£.  Teachers  should  direct  pupils  in  choosing  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree__ 
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29.  The  extracurricular  program  should  include  any  activity 
which  a  number  of  students  desire. 

Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Di sagree _ Strongly  disagree 

30.  Extracurricular  activities  broaden  the  interests  of 
pupils  to  include  music,  art,  sport,  drama,  or  other 
worth-while  fields. 


Strongly  agree _ Agree _ Uncertain _ Disagree _ Strongly  disagree_ 

PLEASE  COMMENT  ON  OTHER  BENEFITS  ARISING  FROM  EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES  OR  ON  ANY  DETRIMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  THEM. 
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APPENDIX  B 


I NT ER VIEW  GU I DE- - PR I N 01 PALS 


What  extracurricular  activities  are  carried  on  in  your 
school  at  the  junior  high  level?  (Check.) 


SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 

ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

RECREATIONAL 

Safety  patrols 

Athletic  association 

Science  Club 

Library  Club 

Soccer — School 

Book  Club 

Stage  Club 

3occer--House  League 

Craft  Club 

Grounds  Club 

Basketball 

Radio  Club 

Projection  Club 

School --Boys 

Games  Club 

House  Committee 

School--Girls 

Hobby  Club 

Fellowship  Club 

House  League--Boys 

Photography  Cl 
Dancing  Club 

Junior  Red  Cross 

House  League--Girls 

Press  Club 

Fastball 

Orchestra 

Year  Book 

School — Boys 

Band 

Cheerleaders 

School-- Girls 

Glee  Club 

Student  Government 

House  League--3oys 

Drama  Club 

Home  Room  Periods 

House  League--Girls 

Assemblies 

OTHER 

Volleyball 

School — Boys 
School--Girls 

House  League--Boys 
House  League--Girls 
Hockey-- School 
Hockey--House  League 
Flag  Football 

Tumbling 

OTHER 

"LitsM 

Public  Speakin 
Debating  Club 
Art  Club 
Religious  Club 
OTHER 

2.  How  many  teachers  are  sponsoring  extracurricular 
activities? 

No  activity  sponsored _ 

One  or  more  activities  sponsored _ 
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How  much  school  time  is  given  to  Student  Government  and 
associated  student  activities? 

Do  you  favour  such  use  of  school  time?  (Comment.) 


Is  there  a  student  government  executive?  Central 
treasurer?  Constitution?  Effective  coordination? 
(Explain.)  (of  student  activities) 

Is  time  for  extracurricular  activities  provided  by 
correlation  with  school  subjects? 

By  shortening  class  time? 

Other  methods?  (State.) 


Who  determines  wrhat  extracurricular  activities  are 
provided? 

Staff _ Principal _ Individual  Teachers _ Pupils _ 

Community _ Others _ (  Specif}r ) _ 

Do  you  limit  participation  in  extracurricular  activities 
Yes _  No _ 

If  yes,  why?  To  get  wide  participation? _ 

To  prevent  excessive  participation? _ 

Other  reason  (state) 


If  yes,  how  do  you  limit? 

Counselling _ 

Limiting  to  1,2,3, _ activities 

Limiting  on  the  basis  of  marks _ 

Other  method  (state) 

Do  you  try  to  adjust  teacher  load  for  sponsorship? 
How? 
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10.  What  are  your  opinions  regarding  the  values  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities?  (Check  off  on  the  attached 
sheet,  and  get  comments.) 
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INTERVIEW  GUIDE— CENTRAL  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATORS 

1.  What  assistance  is  provided  to  promote  extracurricular 
activities  in  junior  high  schools? 

A.  Staff — Provision  of  teacher  time,  specialists, 
leadership. 

B.  Buildings 

C.  Equipment 

D.  Uniforms  and  crests 

E.  Other 

2.  What  budgetary  provision  is  made? 

3.  What  are  policies  in  regard  to  extracurricular  activities? 
Limitations  and  regulations? 


4. 


What  are  your  opinions  regarding  the  values  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities?  (Check  off  on  attached  sheet, 
and  get  comments.) 
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INTERVIEW  GUIDE— TEACHERS 


1.  Do  you  sponsor  any  extracurricular  activity?  No _ Yes 

2.  If  the  answer  to  #1  was  yes,  what  are  the  activities? 


ACTIVITY 

NUMBER  OF 

TIME  PER 

NUMBER  ( B  and 

Athletic 

WEEKS 

WEEK 

PARTICIPATING 

Service 

Recreational 

3*  Did  you  volunteer  for  this  sponsorship,  or  was  it 
assigned? 

Comment : 

4.  Would  you  volunteer  to  sponsor  this  activity,  or  any 
other? 

Comment : 

5.  Is  your  area  of  sponsorship  closely  related  to  your 
area  of  teaching?  Explain, 

6.  Are  you  well  qualified  to  sponsor  the  activities  which 
you  have  been  assigned? 

Basis  of  Qualification:  Teacher  Training _ University- 

study _ Musical  training _ Hobby _ Other _ (  Specify) _ 

7.  Who  determines  what  extracurricular  activities  are 
provided? 

Staff _ Principal _ Individual  teachers _ Pupils _ 

C  ommun  i  t  y _ 0 1  her  s _ (Specif  y ) _ 

What  is  the  number  in  your  home  room???  Boys _ Girls__ 

9.  What  are  your  opinions  regarding  the  values  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities?  (Check  off  on  attached  sheet 
and  get  comments. ) 
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SCHOOL 


TEACHER 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


These  activities  are  sponsored  by  the  school.  They  may 
take  place  in  or  out  of  school  hours,  but  are  not  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum.  Examples  of  such  activities  are: 
house  league  basketball,  school  volleyball  team,  committee 
for  presenting  a  "lit"  program,  science  club  membership, 
school  newspaper,  and  so  forth.  Please  include  any  activity 
during  the  school  year  1961-2. 

Number  of  students  participating  in  one  activity _ 

Two  activities 


Three _ 

Four _ _ 

Five _ ___ 

Six  or  more 


Number  spending  one  hour  per  week  on  these  activities_ 

Two  hours _ 

Three _ 

F  ou  r _ 

Five _ 

Six  or  more 


PLEASE  RETURN  TO  9227  -  149  street. 
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